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FOR YOUR INFORMATION: 


U.S. oil men found more new oil in 1951 than ever before in any 
one-year period in history, but they had to buck big odds and invest vast 
sums of money to do it. 


They drilled nearly 45,000 new wells in 1951 (another all-time 
record), and spent more than two billion dollars in their ceaseless search 
for new oil reserves. The result was more than five billion barrels of new 
oil for the wings and wheels of America. 


Indicative of both the odds and the costliness of the great quest 
for liquid petroleum, however, is the fact that 16,500 of the 45,000 wells 
turned out to be nothing but dry holes — holes which represented a loss 
of time, labor and capital. 


Much of 1951's two billion dollar investment went down the drain in 
this fashion, but for oil men and for America there is no alternative. 


Only a drill will determine whether a well will be a producer or 
a dry hole, and oil men must drill thousands of them to expand known 
fields and to bring in new fields. 


The chances of finding oil *n commercial quantities in an area where 


it never has been found before aré long and hard. The basic odds are 

eight to one against success; the chances of bringing in a field with an 
ultimate recovery of a million barrels or more are 43 to one; the odds against 
finding a field that will yield 50 million barrels or more are 966 to one. 


Even if an oil man is lucky enough to beat these odds and bring in 
a well, here are some additional facts which must be considered: one 
million barrels of oil is equivalent to only four hours’ supply for the 
United States; 50 million barrels is enough for only eight days’ supply. 


Last year, oil men drilled 6,189 new-field exploratory wildcats 
and of these 5,505 were dry holes. Since their average cost is $90,000 or 
more, it is readily apparent why the search for oil is both hazardous and 
expensive. 

Finding oil is only part of what it takes to keep the family car 
rolling, and to fill other demands for petroleum products. Year after 
year, oil men plow back into their business more than 50 cents out of every 
dollar earned. This plowing back, which was the biggest in history in 
1951, helped oil men to set new crude supply records, and enabled them to 
add new refinery capacity, new transportation and marketing facilities, 
and to expand their operations extensively to keep pace with consumer 
demand. 


Planning, foresight, private enterprise and competition make such 


feats possible. 


Edwin W. Esmay, Acting Executive Director 
Oil Industry Information Committee 
American Petroleum Institute 

50 West 50th Street, New York 20, N. Y. 
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It’s Getting to be a Habit 


Se is the third year in succes- 
sion that Collier’s has been 
singled out for unusual honors by 


Sigma Delta Chi. 


As everyone does, we appreciate a 
word of praise now and then. But 
when the kudos come from pros like 
yourselves — and with such pleasing 


regularity — we're especially grateful. 


Thanks again—and again, Sigma 
Delta Chi. We'll be shooting for 


four in a row. 


HE 1951 Sigma Delta Chi award in the field of 
Magazine Reporting goes to Bill Davidson for his 
revealing article in Collier’s on the “High Cost of 


. . 
Citation Dying” 
The account, on a subject of almost universal interest, 
reflects the fundamentals of good reporting. It shows 
evidence of enterprise and diligence, and is character- 
ized by thoroughness of treatment and clearness of 
presentation. 





Collier's 
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Bylines in 


HE magazines are always looking 
Teo: material. The newspaperman, 

as a trained observer and a profes 
sional writer, ought to be a natural 
source of free-lance articles. Some re 
porters do pick up important extra 
dollars free-lancing, but more find 
their ventures bouncing right back in 
that stamped, self-addressed envelope, 
especially if they aim at the high-pay 
ing, general circulation field 

In “Why That Manuscript Is Re 
jected” (page 9), Mare Rose gives 
some of the soundest advice to free 
lance writers that The Quit has been 
privileged to publish. As a senior edi- 
tor of the Reader’s Digest, Marc is 
the very man who may reject that 
manuscript. At the same time his ad 
vice reveals the sympathy and un 
derstanding of a man who was him 
self a free-lance writer and a news 
paperman for many years. 

Marc started his newspaper caree 
at a tender age in Waukegan, Ill. John 
Alexander Dowie had barred the 
press from his nearby colony, Zion 
City, but there was nothing to pre 
vent a high school boy from slipping 
in to report the colorful prophet’s un 
orthodox views on practically any 
subject. The boy reporter for the 
Waukegan Sun moved on to report 
for newspapers in Memphis, New O: 
leans and Atlanta before joining the 
New York Sun staff in 1915. 

After five years on the Sun, Marc 
of the Buf 
News. He later spent 
executive manager of 
International News Service. In 1929, 
he helped Jaunch Business Week and 
edited that magazine for six years. He 
became an editor of the 
Reader's Digest after a period of free 


became managing editor 
falo Evening 


two years as 


associate 


lance writing, and has been a senior 
editor of the magazine for ten years. 


HE “picture story,” the careful 


ly arranged sequence of cuts, cap 
tions and sometimes charts, graphs 


that has been 
effectively by the 
picture magazine, is frequently used 
by the metropolitan press but all too 
rarely by newspapers. The 
reasons for this neglect are obvious 

cost, in terms of art work and man 
hours; the lack of know-how. 

Robert P. Studer sees no 
why a small paper cannot overcome 
these handicaps. In “Why Not Tell 
More Stories by Pictures” (page 12), 
both ideas for picture 
stories and practical ways to make the 
task easier and cheaper. Now assist 


drawings 
developed so 


or other 


smaller 


reason 


he suggests 


Chis Issue 


ant managing editor of the Alhambra 
(Calif.) Post-Advocate, he writes 
from first-hand picture experience. 

This is Bob Studer’s second appear 
ance in The Qumtt this year. In the 
February issue he challenged small 
city editorial lethargy with “It Takes 
Guts to Write Local Editorials,” an 
article that drew wide comment. 

A native of Bob has had 
fifteen years of newspaper experience 
on the West Coast. Both 
show him to be a newspaperman who 


Illinois, 
articles 


not only uses an open and lively mind 
on his job but is willing to share his 


discoveries 


HEN Michael V. DiSalle, the 
chubby little boss of the Office 
of Price Stabilization, resigned and 
went home to Ohio to seek John W. 
3ricker’s the United States 
Senate, there 
was a pang of 
regret among 
the reporters 
who cover Wash- 
ington’s defense 
mobilization 

beat. 
For “Mike” 
DiSalle, in his 
own words and 
those of the news 
who 
covered his of 
fice, was “The 
Leak on Your 
Beat” (page 10). 
He believed in giving the press the 
news and usually 


seat in 


papermen 


FREEMAN FULBRIGHT 


managed to do it, 
whatever the orders from higher up. 
Freeman Fulbright, International 
News Service reporter, tells how the 
ex-Toledo won the respect 
and affection of reporters while doing 


mayor 


a job that was unpopular and next to 
impossible in an inflationary period 
when wanted controls for 
everybody but himself. 

Fulbright got his first newspaper 
the Durham (N.C.) 
Morning Herald where he started re- 
porting as a high school junior. After 
high school he debated a Duke uni- 
versity scholarship and a reporter's 
job on the Cincinnati Post. The job 
won (he made up for the scholarship 
by attending Ohio State University 
later while working in Columbus) 
and he spent two years on the Post. 
Part of that time he doubled as night 
of Station WCKY in 


everyone 


training on 


news editor 

Cincinnati. 
He went from Cincinnati to Colum- 

bus to cover state government and 


politics for the INS bureau in 1945. 
He was transferred to Chicago more 
than a year later where he was over- 
night editor and night manager of 
the INS bureau before moving on to 
Washington early in 1951. 

Freeman spent his first year in the 
capital covering Mike DiSalle’s OPS 
and other emergency offices. Since 
DiSalle left town he has been as 
signed to Congress, the Supreme 
Court and, for what he describes as 
“one compass-guided day,” the Pen 
tagon. 


IKE MOST public figures, Gen. 

Dwight D. Eisenhower has had 
his awkard moments with reporters, 
but he understands and respects their 
job, says Milt Dean Hill after a recent 
assignment at SHAPE for his news 
paper chain. “Take a Fellow Kansan’s 
Word: Ike Seems Likely to Get a 
Friendly Press” (page 14) is both 
Hill’s report on the general’s NATO 
press relations and a preview of what 
newspapermen may expect should Ike 
happen to win the big prize in 
November's election. 

(Gen. Eisenhower's plans to return 
home but not to campaign actively 
before—and unless—he is actually 
nominated were announced shortly 
before this issue of The QuiLt went 
This announcement adds 
further interest to this back 
ground picture of the general’s rela 
tions with newsmen.) 

Hill, who says his visit with Gen 
Eisenhower was worth even the tra 
vail of cramming his 200-pound frame 
into a_ bucket chief of 
Washington Bureau of Federated 
Publications. This Michigan news 
paper-radio chain includes the Battle 
Creek Enquirer and News, Lansing 
State Journal and Grand Rapids Her- 
ald. 

Like Ike, Hill is a native Kansan 
who attended Kansas State College 
where Milton S. Eisenhower, the gen- 
eral’s brother, was president. (Twelve 
years’ absence from Kansas hasn’t 
altered Milt’s affection for cowboy 
boots and hats.) He left college to 
enter service as an infantry lieutenant 


next 


to press. 
even 


seat, is the 


and was later assigned to Intelligence. 

After the war, Hill joined the As- 
sociated Press in New York, was 
transferred to Washington and 
worked in the AP bureau there until 
he was appointed to the Federated 
job in 1948. He covered the Pentagon 
while Gen. Eisenhower was there as 
chief of staff. 

Milt Hill is one of a newspaper 
family. His father, Clarence E. Hill, 
is a Sunday editor of the Washington 
Times-Herald and his younger brother 
is now on leave from the Washington 
bureau of the Gannett Newspapers. 
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‘THESE ARE MY 
PERSONAL STANDARDS of 
NEWS REPORTING’... 


[plo Gacbigheo 


In 1945 John M. Hightower was asked to express his guiding 
philosophy as a reporter. He complied, with no thought of 
acclaim or honors. Yet the reporting produced by that concept 
has now won him Sigma Delta Chi’s 1951 award for Wash- 
ington Correspondence. Hightower wrote in 1945: 


My main objective is to strive for understanding. The 
more I see of the complexities of government the more I am 
convinced that is my first obligation. To me, it is not enough 
to report the bare facts of a news incident. They must be 


related to the other facts that have gone before, and they 
must be given meaning for the future. 


I work on the premise that people want to know two things about every 
important development. First, “why did it happen?” The answer to that 
one is background. Second, “what does it mean?” The answer to that is not 
guesswork. It is work—to interview the experts, constantly, endlessly, and 
report their views of what it means. 


It is work—to talk daily with officials who are shaping their actions 
according to those views. It is work—to listen to the critics who dislike the 
official views and assail the official actions, so that my stories will be 
in balance and as free of slanting as is humanly possible. For 
especially in interpretive writing, I conceive that I have an 
awesome responsibility to be absolutely fair and accurate. 


To sum up my personal standards of news writing: 
understanding, fairness, accuracy. 


The Associated Press appreciates Sigma Delta Chi's tribute to a 
great AP reporter... one of many... all guided by the same 
high concepts of understanding, fairness, accuracy. 
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CREDO OF THE SUN-TIMES 


The Chicago SUN-TIMES will be independent, 


progressive, liberal and dedicated to the maintenance of 
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the American form of constitutional, democratic govern- 


AN 


ment. It will not wear the colors of party 


aos 


= 


It will be a champion of tolerance, a leader of the 





honest and progressive, a friend of the unfortunate and 








oppressed and a scourge to any W ho misuse public office 


to exploit the people 











SHE 


A credo in action 


is honored by LAX 


Newspapers traditionally exist to serve the public. 


We therefore can think of no greater honor than to be judged and 
chosen by fellow-journalists as the U.S. newspaper most exemplifying 
the concept of public service. 

Specifically, The Chicago SUN-TIMES is cited for “exceptional 
initiative and courage” during 1951 in bringing to justice a state's 
attorney's policeman with powerful political connections who killed 
two youths. He now is serving a life sentence. Without this news- 
paper's intervention he might never have been brought to trial. 

The Chicago SUN-TIMES is appropriately proud of this great 


honor, conferred upon it by Sigma Delta Chi. 


CHICAGO 


SUN-TIMES 
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Papa Knows Best 


NOTHER nation has run into trouble trying to 
define freedom of the press by law. It is West 
Germany, in whose progress toward democrary 

have considerable stake. Attempts of the Bonn 

government to legislate on the rights and responsibilities 
of German met such 


we a 


newspapers severe criticism from 
journalists that the Adenauer regime hastened to explain 
that the code was only “a first draft.” 

The objections to the legislation are obvious. As 
reported in the April 5 Editor & Publisher by Joseph W 
Grigg of the United Press, parts of the proposed code 
appear to have been designed specifically to keep news 
papers from their function 
government. One article provided: 

“The damage the reputation of the 
Federal Republic and its peaceful democratic constitu 
tional order or disturb peaceful international relations 
However, the task of the press includes objective criti 
cism of malpractices whose removal is in the public 
interest.” 

This 


high 


exercising as watchdogs of 


press may not 


remarkable of double-talk 


incidence of schizophrenia 


piece alone hints a 


among German law 
newspaper criticise mal 
practice in government without damaging the reputation 
of whatever section of government was responsible for 
the malpractitioner? Just 


be? 


second 


makers. Precisely how can a 


how “objective” would such 
criticism 


A 
anything 


article put teeth 


months’ 


in the first. It provided 
from suppression to permanent 
of which may “attack the con 
stitutional order of the Federal Republic or international 
good relations or which incite or provoke disobedience to 
the law or the lawful orders or legally published decrees 


of the constitutional government or its authorities.” 


S1X 


extinction newspapers 


HE Bonn legislators defended the prohibition against 

inciting disobedience in terms of Germany’s recent 
history 
at 
just 


and present danger 
Nazi 
Such 
does not survive by 
refuting them 

The irony of it is that most of the men at Bonn prob 
ably wrote such a code with the best 
world 
and 


They said this was aimed 
revival papers that might do 
well founded. But 
suppressing critics 


Communist 
such 
democracy 


or 


things fears are 
its 


It grows by 


intentions in the 
They felt that the infant republic is surrounded 
infiltrated with indeed it and the 
press should walk a tightrope along with government 
They wanted a legislative stick in the closet to beat the 
bad They that it 


enemies as 1S 


boys assured themselves would not 


be needed for the good boys. The good boys behave, 
because papa government knows best. 

This attitude is not unique to Western Germany 
is too common elsewhere 


It 
in the world. Even countries 
which are democratic, by our standards, have a tendency 
to consider the press as a dutiful adjunct of government. 
I suspect there even wishful thinking along this line 
by some of our own officials. So much could be accom 
plished toward the millenium if only newspapermen 
would not ask nasty questions and toss editorial monkey 
wrenches 

I will not deny that some of the questions are nasty 
and some of the monkey wrenches are just that. I may 
have tossed a few myself. But I frequently find myself 
explaining, to friends on both sides of the political fence, 
that this does not for a moment justify their complaint 
that “something ought to done about this that 

sheet.”” Freedom lies in the clash of views 

I admit there when I could wish for at 
least a few newspapers of such leisurely erudition and 
such scholarly detachment that their opinion would be 
dispensed with a godlike impartiality. I reflect unhappily 
on how difficult it is for one of my trade of editorial 
writing ever to know all the facts and write an opinion 
about them with anything approaching the sureness of 
a pathologist detecting his 


be or 


are times 


cancerous cells beneath 
microscope 

I believe that I am reasonably likely to see both sides 
of most issues. But events sometimes not only puzzle me 

they also anger or amuse me and my typewriter be 
haves accordingly. There are times when my very respect 
for my country impels me to kick its government in the 
pants. And the pants may be for the moment worn by 
officials of any political party 
HE average public servant—and even the above 

average one who nevertheless thinks papa knows best 

is always happier with a respectful and cautious press. 
So, in too many countries, are a lot of journalists who 
meekly accept crippling codes 

I am not at all surprised that the West German gov 
ernment tried to legislate a docile press. What surprised 
me was the violence with which German newspapermen 
objected to it. They must have been bitten by some 
American journalistic germ 

This likelihood 
democratic regeneration than news I have 
Der Fueher died in bunker rather than face 
the dismal prospect of a fatherland in which some dis 
respectful journalist might yell “Nuts!” 


gives me more hope of Germany’s 


any heard 


since a 
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fur Distinguished Service 
in the field of 
JIublic Service in Radio Journalism 


A group 


of broadcasts 

attacking the Chicago 

narcotics problem following 
investigations by WMAQ newsman 

Len O'Connor resulted in the latest in a 
series of many national honors for Station 
WMAQ and its quality news reporting. 


Winning of the 1951 Sigma Delta Chi 

Award for Public Service in Radio 

Journalism again points up the recognized 
position of Station WMAQ as THE news station 
of Chicago. 

Day after day, WMAQ newsmen— gathering, 
analyzing and accurately reporting the news — 
are constantly achieving good journalism and 
good radio. 
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The magazines are looking for new writers. Newspapermen ought 
to be naturals to fill this demand. Both could profit, says a 
leading magazine editor, if more cityroom free-lancers under- 
stood that top pay means sweating out top work. He frankly tells 


Why That Manuscript Is Rejected 


newspaper men are writing for the 
Both the news- 
paper men and the magazines would 
be the gainers if more reporters and 
editors were doing so. 


| aewsre it is too bad that so few 


leading magazines. 


Newspaper men are overlooking a 
golden opportunity. (When writing 
for the magazines, by the way, al- 
ways shun such clichés.) But I do 
mean golden; the reporter who sells 
an article to a magazine at 
today’s made himself a 
couple of months’ extra salary. 


major 
prices has 
That’s not all the newspaper man 
When he has learned 
to write copy that the Saturday Eve- 
Post or Reader's 
Digest will accept, he has made an 
important advance in his mastery of 
the writer’s craft and he will be a 
better journalist for it. 

Perhaps 
pains to 


stands to gain 


ning Collier's or 


never taken the 
the turned 
out by our non-fiction writers. Much 
of it is very good, indeed. Yes, some 
newspaper copy is wonderful, foo. 
But not much of it, to be blunt; not 
by magazine standards. 

So much for ‘what the newspaper 
man stands to gain by breaking into 
the periodicals. The magazines, for 
their part, are looking for new writ- 
There are not too many good 
men in the field. Back in the days 
when Will and Wallace Irwin were 
stars, the magazines were virtually 
the only market for their journalistic 
talents. But if the Irwins were around 
today, they’d probably be writing 
radio or television scripts, or they'd 
be commentators, or they’d be writ 
ing a syndicated column or working 
in Hollywood. So the field nowadays 
is far from crowded 


you've 


consider prose 


ers 


The magazines would benefit, too, 


by getting more work from direct, 
clear-headed, straight-thinking, hard- 
hitting and the best news 
paper men have all those qualities. 
Make the most of that, boys, for 
that is the last compliment you news 
paper men get from me in this here 


piece. 


writers, 
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By MARC ROSE 


Because from here in, I’m going to 
tell you some of the reasons why, 
when you do send me a manuscript, 
I usually have to send it back. And 
since we will pay you $750 to $1,500 
for 3000 words or so, maybe you can 
afford to give a little attention while 
the old man scolds 


IRST and worst fault we find with 

most of the manuscripts newspaper 
men submit is that they show every 
evidence of hasty, slap-dash work. 
It is all too apparent that the writer 
has batted the thing out just the way 
he bats out copy to catch the home 
edition. Sometimes, true, he takes 
pains; he has worked as hard 
over it as he would over a feature 
story for the Sunday supplement! 

That ain’t the way it’s done, not 
for the good magazines. Good maga- 
zine articles are written and rewrit 


more 


ten, taken to pieces and reassembled 
a half dozen times, then sandpapered 
and polished. All of this may not 
show—that is the art of it; it shouldn’t 
show. Writers’ habits vary greatly, 
of course, but one thing all competent 
magazine writers have in common—I 
just don’t know one of them who 
doesn’t have to sweat over the job. 

I've known a man to struggle for 
a week to get a good opening para 
graph. In fact, I've been that man. 
Not that I usually started with the 
first paragraph and proceeded stead 
ily to the last. More often the first 
paragraph was the last one written. 
But this is an aside. I only want to 
point out that when you are writing 
for the top price market, the stand- 
ards are exacting. For that kind of 
money, you are expected to do some 
work. Is that unreasonable? 

Our second criticism does not apply 
to all the articles sent in by news- 
paper men, but it applies to more of 
them than it should. It is superficiality 
—insufficient preparation, not enough 
digging, no thorough research. A 
good non-fiction article, like an ice- 
berg, shows about one eighth of the 
material that went into the making 
of it. But the unseen seven eighths 


is what gives the piece solidity, au 
thority, conviction. 

Believe me, we can tell when we 
read a manuscript whether the writer 
has dug up just enough material to 
spread thin over his fifteen or so 
typewritten pages, or whether he had 
so much material that the real prob- 
lem was what to put in and what to 
leave out—which is the way it should 
be 

Just last week I received from a 
top-notch reporter a suggestion for 
an article he wants to write for us. 
It was a good suggestion, well pre 
sented, and I told him to go ahead. 
(Incidentally, if you don’t know this 
already, let me advise you always 
to ascertain if the editor is interested 
before you start; only the rawest 
amateur sends in a completed manu- 
script, cold.) He wrote right back 
that he was delighted to get the green 
light, and to show his appreciation, 
he’d get the article to me in a few 
days. 

And I wrete: “If you do it will 
bounce right back into your lap. 
What we want from you is thorough- 
ness, not haste. You can’t possibly see 
the people we think you ought to 
interview in less than a month’s 
work, and you'd better put in another 
month at the mere writing.” 

John Bartlow Martin spent three 
months gathering material for his 
story of the Centralia mine disaster. 
That is an extreme case. But what a 
story when he got through! One of 
the most magnificent examples of mag- 
azine journalism I’ve ever seen. 
Harper's gave it twenty-eight pages, 
remarking editorially that it was the 
longest piece the magazine had ever 
printed. It helped elect Adlai Steven- 
son governor of Illinois. Look it up, 
if you want a model to study. (Harp- 
er’s, March 1948.) 


THIRD observation is that news- 

paper men by and large do not 

seem to be able to understand what 

subjects interest the magazines. Too 

many are under the impression that 
Turn to page 24] 
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Michael V. (Call me Mike) DiSalle got along fine with newspaper people during his tour of duty as boss of the 
Office of Price Stabilization. This strictly informal pose of the ex-Toledo mayor in the OPS press room helps tell why. 


Newspapermen miss Mike DiSalle in the Office of Price Stablization. 
He believed the public had a right to know and described himself as 


‘The Leak on Your Beat’ —4% Freeman FuericHt 


ASHINGTON reporters miss 
W Michael V. (Call me Mike) 
DiSalle; not the least for his 


wit and color; the most for his open 
Many 

run”—the Of- 
fice of Defense Mobilization, Econom 


mouth news policy reporters 


on the “mobilization 


Office of 


feared news 


ic Stabilization Agency 
Price Stabilization, etc 
would be harder to with 
Mike departed. Their fears have been 
realized 

The Economic Agen 
cy (ESA) the Office of 
Price Stabilization (OPS), the salary 
stabilization 


come by 


Stabilization 
is boss ove! 
and wage boards, the 
railroad and airline wage board, and 
the Office of Rent Stabilization 


In the days when Eric Johnston 
ran ESA, policies of the subsidiary 
agencies were made public when fi 
nally approved by them; then sent to 
Johnston for his okay or rejection. 
When the ESA administrator had 
reached a decision, that, too, was 
made public 


UT after the coming of Roger Low 
ell Putnam, a former Springfield, 
Mass head of ESA, 
things drastically. Nowa 
days, if the wage and salary boards, 


mayor, to be 
changed 


for instance, decide on a new policy, 
they cannot publicly announce it but 
first must submit the plan to Put 
nam’s headquarters. From there, at a 
time of Putnam’s choosing, it is re 


leased. Meanwhile, enterprising re 
porters learned to pump their sources 
and usually beat Putnam to the 
punch. 

DiSalle admits that Putnam tried 
to institute the same program at OPS 
but failed because, as Mike explains, 
“I just never could hear him” when 
it was suggested. 

Mike made reporting news of the 
sprawling Office of Price Stabilization 
more like covering the county build 
ing back home than handling a major 
federal government bureau. His office 
door was never barred to reporters, 
though they often had to wait until 
he had disposed of some price control 
objector. He was seldom too busy to 
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answer a telephone query at the of 
fice, and his home telephone number 
was known and used frequently (and 
late at night) by all of the “regulars” 
spent their days in the OPS 
press room. 

Mike spent a lot of time there him 
self, despite being one of the busiest 
heads of a federal agency. He usually 
dropped in once or twice a day when 
he was in the 


who 


and many 
times dropped a “leak” that made a 
front page story quoting a “high mo 
bilization official” or a “top price con 
troller.” 

He chuckled as much as the report 


capital, 


ers at the “rogue’s gallery” (later cor 
rected to roue’s gallery) of photo 
graphs of OPS officials which check 
erboarded the press room walls, all 
with jeering captions, and at the cai 
toons and posters that also kidded his 
agency. He contributed a few 


captions himself 


even 


Mike ruled that the press room was 
extraterritorial. The building 
never ripped down the wall decora 


crew 


tions as they did when labor reporters 
tried to brighten up the press room at 
the Wage Stabilization Board 


IKE 
dry run for many of the quips 
that later when 
repeated before a Congressional com 


used the press room as a 


became sensations 
mittee or some organization lambast 
controls in 
DiSalle in particular 
Mike would 


the news 


ing price general and 
waddle in, glance at 
ticker in the and 
then wade into reporters’ questions 
With these out of the way, he'd try 
his latest joke If it 
laugh from the 
would use the 
time he needed 


corner 


good 
press, he 
crack the 
something to 
tension in a hearing. If the reporters’ 
laughter was merely polite, they'd 
never hear Mike tell the story again 

The rotund, joke-making little ex 
Toledo, O., mayor was held in such 
esteem by the working press that they 
twice dug into their kicks to throw 
parties for him. One “potato 
chip and peanut” affair in the press 
room on the first anniversary of his 
OPS administrator. The 
second was a more flossy fete with 
hors d'oeuvres in the East 
Lounge of the National Press Club 
when he was departing OPS to seek 
the Democratic nomination for U. S 
senator in Ohio 

For the latter occasion the 
“regulars,” with help from 
friendly government artists, decorat 


drew a 
working 
new next 


ease 


was a 


becoming 


fancy 


OPS 


some 


ed the Lounge with a poster proclaim 
ing it “Bricker Campaign Headquar 
and depicting Mike 
dreaming of a senatorial toga 


ters” another 


The reporters also gave the guest 
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of honor two hats—one a dust and 
grease-streaked relic found in an 
abandoned OPS office to which was 
affixed a Bricker campaign button; 
the other a spanking new $20 import 
which would become a senator should 
Mike unseat John W. Bricker 

In a hand-written farewell note to 
Mike 


over the 


the “regulars,” observed: “I 
that years, I may 
have in some small way the opportun 
ity of expressing thanks to some grand 
people for your kind 
ness. For after all, two parties and a 
hat from the press to a public official 
is more than it’s history.” He 
in that same note 

“You knew everything there was to 
know. You even knew I needed a hat. 

“Because we operated OPS in the 
public interest your objective cover 
age was a real public service. I would 
like to be able to say you helped OPS, 
as you really did, but the actual bene 
fit was to the public 


“Maybe I 


hope 


exceptional 


news 


also wrote 


was a ‘leak,’ maybe a 


‘usually authoritative’ source, but re 


gardless, it was fun 

In another thank-you note, this one 
for the anniversary party, DiSalle de 
scribed closing as “the 


leak on your beat.” That he was. 


himself in 


ISALLE emphasized time after 
time that he believed the public 


11 


should know everything his agency 
was doing except when release of cer- 
tain facts would violate business con 
fidences (such data is protected by 
law) or when advance news might be 
used to benefit speculators. He re- 
peatedly admonished his underlings 
not to cover up stories and never to 
slough off the press 

He listened patiently to the beefs 
of reporters when on two occasions 
lower-level OPS officials issued “in 
formation policy statements,” and fi 
nally offered to let the newsmen help 
redraft the job 
offer they rejected on the ground that 
no such needed at 
all 

DiSalle firmly 
ground” 


announcements, a 
statements were 


“back 


newsmen 


believed in 
sessions for the 
covering OPS and early in his four 
teen month Washington stay arranged 
weekly with the reporters 
for that purpose. This arrangement 
didn’t last very long; the reporters 
saw DiSalle so often otherwise that 
they had few questions left for the 
weekly meetings 


meetings 


Perhaps one of the most significant 
DiSalle’s value 
The final day he was in of 
fice two of the country’s major news 
agencies reduced their mobilization 
run staffs by taking full-time men off 
OPS and reassigning them elsewhere. 


testimonies to news 


was this 


Here DiSalle poses with his superior, Roger L. Putnam, head of the Economic 
Stabilization Agency of which OPS is a part. But something in Mike's face 
hints he is about to live up to his reputation as “The Leak on Your Beat.” 
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Why Not Tell More Stories by Pictures? 


The smaller newspaper has been slow to follow its metropol- 
itan cousin and the news magazine in this effective narrative 
medium. An editor suggests both ideas for page picture layouts 
and short cuts that can make them easier, cheaper and effective. 


ICTURE stories that move and 
P raise photographic essays that 

inform and convince—in short, 
the entire refreshing trend in photo 
journalism that got its start with such 
magazines as Life and Look today 
finds itself all too frequently still con 
fined to the very field of publication 
in which it began. 

Nearly every one of the major 
magazines has tried its hand at this 
photo reporting in its most highly- 
refined sense—yet a discouragingly 
few American newspapers have done 
so. These pioneering newspapers, for 
the most part, have been the large 
dailies. What of the far greater num 
ber of smaller daily and weekly 
newspapers? 

Why have so many smaller papers 
continued to stick to the compara- 
tively weak, but time-honored, stand- 
bys—picture pages that are nothing 
but a miscellaneous collection of 
newsphotos, unrelated and telling no 
coherent story? Surely the popularity 
of the so-called “picture magazine” is 
proof enough that the reading public 
is hungry for the picture story. 

Perhaps the reluctance is traceable 
to a lack of imagination on the part 
of small-city news photographers and 
the editors they serve; or, perhaps, 
it is a fear that such projects are be 
yond the scope of a small paper's 
staff. If so, such fears are groundless. 
Picture stories are not difficult, and 
they offer small city editors a wide 
open opportunity to increase reader 
ship in their publications. 


N THE surface, the difference be 
O tween a picture story and a 
single news picture is almost too pat. 
It would appear that a picture story is 
merely a story as told by more than 
one picture. 

But this very simplicity leads to 
the most common mistake made by 
small papers. The story focus is too 
hazy. The end result is a group of 
photos which, while loosely related, 
do not have the sustained cohesion 
that holds a reader. It is something 
like those home movies you see all too 
frequently—motion picture snapshots 


By ROBERT P. STUDER 


of the family that tell no story in 
themselves. 

We have published many picture 
stories in the Alhambra (Calif.) Post- 
Advocate in the three years since we 
awoke to the local possibilities of 


Robert P. Studer, now assistant man- 
aging editor of the Alhambra (Calif.) 
Post-Advocate, learned the ways of 
pictures as photographer and editor. 


this fascinating medium of expres- 
sion. We long had used “picture 
pages” as a publishing expedient— 
something to put on the reverse side 
of an extra page when it was neces- 
sary to “go up two pages” in an 
edition. The need was for a page 
that could be prepared in advance 
so as not to throw an unnecessarily 
large burden upon the composing 
room at the last minute. 

But, until three years ago, we 
used matted pages of miscellaneous 
news pictures from a wire service to 
fill this need. The pictures were old, 
they weren't local and they weren't 
related to one another—in short, they 
had little to justify the 168 column 
inches of space they filled. 

Our first strictly local picture story 


was entitled “Boom Town,” a photo 
essay which portrayed the benefits 
and headaches of the postwar eco- 
nomic boom as it affected our city. 
Although a box of text accompanied 
the page, the pictures stood on their 
own feet and told their own story. 

The manner in which readers re- 
ceived the page surprised even the 
managing editor. The picture story, 
then and there, became a regular 
technique. 


THER photo essays followed. A 

water conservation dam was vi- 
tally needed in the San Gabriel Valley 
in which Alhambra is the hub city, 
but the dam long had been bitterly op- 
posed. A picture story presented the 
need far more forcefully than words 
alone ever could do. 

The cost of living became an im- 
portant topic of household conversa- 
tion in our city as it did everywhere 
else. A photo essay dug into the local 
facts and presented the results far 
more understandably than words 
alone could do it. 

The Post-Advocate adopted as an 
editorial campaign the task of con- 
vincing the state highway department 
that a section of roadway through 
our city should be taken over by the 
state, because its widening would be 
economically unfeasible for the city 
to tackle alone. This picture page 
passed from hand to hand in the 
assembly and was partially responsi- 
ble for a bill which accomplished just 
what we asked. 

So successful has the picture story 
been on our local scene that the Al- 
hambra school system two years ago 
asked the Post-Advocate to do a sec- 
tion on its activities during Public 
Schools Week. The resulting four- 
page picture story, containing thirty- 
eight photos, pleased the school au- 
thorities so much that 20,000 extra 
copies of the section were ordered 
and mailed by the school district to 
every home in the district. 

From the foregoing, it will be seen 
that photo reporting has as bright 
a future in the smaller community as 
it does in the big city. 
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The photographer or editor setting 
out to try the technique for the first 
time should remember that he has 
limitations not faced by the maga- 
zines he is trying to emulate. He can- 
not devote the first page of a “spread” 
to one smashing picture to catch at- 
tention, following with the rest of 
the story on succeeding pages. He 
has just one page with which to 
work. 

For this reason, I always plan one 
picture as the “key shot,” a photo 
which sets the mood for the page, a 
photo with the necessary punch to 
win attention. This shot is blown up 
to a size large enough to dominate 
the page and provide a logical place 
for the reader to begin. 

This picture needn’t be the first in 
the story, chronologically. In fact, 
more times than not, it will be the 
climax shot. Enlarged to four or 
even five or eight columns wide, it 
catches the reader in the same way 
the headline and lead capture him 
on a news item. Then, the story can 
be unfolded in successive pictures 
until it reaches the point of that 
first “key shot.” It is an adaptation 
of the movie “flashback” technique. 

Since the shapes and sizes of the 
engravings in the page can make it 
appear static or full of action (irre- 
spective of the subject matter in the 
various pictures) I try to avoid a 
page full of identically-sized cuts. 
And since every page needs a climax 
as well as a beginning, I like to blow 
up the fifal picture at the bottom 
of the page for extra punch at the 
finish 


OU won't have been producing pic- 

ture stories very long before you'll 
find that many times you can present 
a more finished looking page by su- 
perimposing a title over the key 
photo. Or you'll want to draw a graph 
over a picture, or drop out the whites 
on water or snow to add to its 
sparkle. All these techniques add im 
measurably to the effectiveness of 
the pages. But, alas, they are expen- 
sive to the point of giving your pub- 
lisher apoplexy when he gets the bill. 

Here’s a way to avoid a major por- 
tion of that expense and still get the 
effect you want. When you send the 
print to the engraving shop, order 
a “velox only.” A velox is a paper 
print of the half-tone negative which 
the engraver ordinarily would print 
onto metal to make the finished cut. 
It is a copy of your photograph, only 
broken up into the familiar dot pat- 
tern 

When you get this back, have your 
staff artist (or do it yourself) paint 
out with white paint the portions you 
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“What is happening to the cost of living” provided the timely subject 


of this picture story. The 
was used to tie the page together 


want to appear as clear white paper 
in the finished product. Then order 
a line cut made of the completed 
velox. Where you have painted out 
the dots, you will have a “drop 
white” job, doing most of the work 
yourself instead of having it done 
by a highly paid engraver. Pure 
blacks are produced with black paint 
on the velox in the same way. 

The possibilities of using veloxes 
are endless. You can tie several pic- 
tures together with a single overlap- 
ping caption or headline, thus pre- 
senting them as a unit, rather than 
singly. Note the illustration of the 
“cost of living” picture page which 
accompanies this article. The titles, 
the superimposed graphs, the drop 
whites on the “for sale” sign in front 
of the house in the key picture, the 
“then and now” price boxes and the 


“velox” 


technique described in the article 


with superimposed titles and graphs. 


superimposed heading at the bottom 
of the page all were produced by 


using a velox. 

N working up picture pages, exact 
| accuracy is essential to success. 
Nothing can be more disconcerting 
than assembling a page out of en- 
gravings that are not quite the right 
size. You cannot “lead out” a picture 
page like you can a page of type. 

It is best, in planning a page, to 
use a full-sized dummy. Find out 
from the composing room foreman 
the exact measurements of the metal 
page form. Do not measure the pub- 
lished page if your paper uses a 
rotary press which necessitates the 
casting of a mat. This process shrinks 
the finished page considerably. 

Since printers use “picas” instead 

[Turn to page 20] 





Milt Dean Hill, a Kansan who covers 
Washington for the Federated Publi- 
cations of Michigan, recently flew to 
Paris to visit Eisenhower at SHAPE. 


IDING the Atlantic Ocean in a 
bucket seat is quite an experi 


ence. Not an experience you'd 
want to try very often, of course, but 
an experience . even when you've 
got a 200-pound frame that wasn’t 
built for a bucket seat. But it was 
one way to get to Paris, and the op- 
portunity to see General Dwight D. 
Eisenhower. Here, I might add, it 
was worth the trip, bucket seat and 
all. 

General Ike hasn't changed much 
since his days as chief of staff of the 
Army. He’s still easy to see, and 
easier to know. The newsmen who get 
the VIP treatment around SHAPE 
will agree, I think, that a visit to this 
particular Eisenhower headquarters 
is something to remember 

Technically, his “public relations,” 
or public information, is handled by 
a crusty brigadier general who should 
have been a managing editor. Briga 
dier General C. T. (Buck) Lanham, 
SHAPE’s PIO, is a combat soldier 
who talks wistfully of the simple life 
of commanding troops in the field. 

But Lanham—whose middle name 
is Truman—has had a relatively simple 
job lately. His boss, Ike, does most of 
the public relations himself. Lanham 
has organized a crack staff to handle 
queries, look after visiting firemen of 
the Fourth Estate and generally be 
handymen around the long, low, flat 
headquarters where Eisenhower hangs 
his gold braided cap 

I went over to find out for my news- 
papers and radio stations something 
of what was going on around SHAPE. 
I sat in on the various briefings pre 


Take a Fellow Kansan’s 


Word: Ike Seems Likely 
To Get a Friendly Press 


The general has had his troubles, but he has learned 
how to handle interviewers. His simplicity and evident 
desire to be frank made even a bucket seat hop of 
the Atlantic worth while for this 200-pound newsman. 


By MILT DEAN HILL 


pared for the laymen who tramp 
through SHAPE from day-to-day. I 
was exposed for three weeks to the 
vast flow of statistics and information 
that, translated, mean that we're do- 
ing something about communism in 
Western Europe. 

To me, it was an intensely personal 
visit. I was lucky enough to spend 
some time with General Ike himself, 
with General Alfred M. Gruenther, 
his brilliant four-star chief of staff, 
with Brigadier General Anthony J. 
Drexel Biddle, with Brigadier Gen- 
eral John H. Michaelis, the Korean 
war hero, and with members of Gen- 
eral Ike’s personal staff. 

These people, and others—young of- 
ficers like Colonel Paul T. (Pete) 
Carroll, Lieutenant Colonel C. Craig 
Cannon and half a dozen others, spent 
valuable time explaining to me—on 
behalf of the people who were read- 
ing my stories—just what was hap- 
pening inside the Supreme Headquar- 
ters Allied Powers Europe. 

They took the time to look up a 
dozen officers and enlisted men from 
Michigan and the areas served by my 
papers and radio stations, for “home 
town” stories and broadcasts. 

There wasn’t any effort to propa- 
gandize or “sell” the idea. To me, the 
whole project “sold” itself, mostly be- 
cause I couldn’t find any reasonable 
answer to questions like “What's the 
decent alternative?” 

Even General Ike himself was frank 
in answering “I don’t know” to one 
or two questions, which were asked 
to see what he'd say. 


T THE time I was a SHAPE guest 

in January and February, the 
national political situation hadn't jel- 
led to the point where anybody was 
sure Eisenhower would even be con- 
sidered seriously as a contender for 
the Republican nomination for Presi 


dent. But the political pressures were 
terrific, not only on Eisenhower, but 
on the members of his staff, who nec- 
essarily had to be guarded even with 
old and trusted friends. 

But if SHAPE’s handling of the 
press should turn out to be preview 
of what it would be like under an 
‘‘Eisenhower Administration,” some 
of us in Washington are going to like 
the change. That's purely a personal 
opinion, based mostly on a quick look 
at what was happening in Paris a 
couple of months ago. But it was a 
close-up look. 

I saw Eisenhower walk into a 
“briefing” one day and greet several 
visiting editors by their first names. 
I heard him play it straight in answer 
ing tough questions tossed at him by 
“unfriendly” visitors who hated the 
theught of his being anywhere near 
the White House. 


ASICALLY, Ike has been trying to 

get everybody in free Europe pull- 
ing in the same direction at approxi- 
mately the same time. It’s not unusual 
for him to sit down at dinner with an 
ambassador or foreign minister, to 
listen sympathetically to the problems 
facing the diplomat’s home govern- 
ment. 

I doubt that it’s violating any con- 
fidence to tell the story of how Ike 
took the job as boss of SHAPE. Presi- 
dent Truman called him on the tele- 
phone at Columbia University and 
asked that he take the biggest com- 
mand of his career. 

Ike is supposed to have told the 
President that he’d go anywhere he 
was ordered. But that he’d prefer the 
job only if all the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organization countries asked 
for him unanimously. 

Mr. Truman is reported to have 
said that such was the case, and Eis- 


[Turn to page 22 
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Radio, General and Magazine Reporting—From left to right: Jim Monroe, news director of KCMO, Kansas City, Mo.; 
Victor Cohn, science writer for the Minneapolis Tribune; and Bill Davidson, associate editor of Collier's magazine. 


Distinguished Service in Journalism 
Brings Sigma Delta Chi Awards to 14 


LEVEN individuals, a newspaper, 
E a magazine and a radio station 
have been named winners of the 
annual awards made by Sigma Delta 
Chi, professional journalistic frater 
nity, for distinguished service to 
American journalism. Entries were 
judged by fifty journalists and distin- 
guished laymen from coast to coast 
The awards, made in twelve cate 
gories of competition, were announcid 
in April for work in the calendar 
of 1951. Duplicate first place 
honors were voted two editorial car 
toonists and two news photographers 
when the judges faced a dead heat 
in large fields of entries. No award 
was made in research this year. 

The result is that fourteen winners 
will receive the bronze medallions 
awarded since 1935 by the journalistic 
fraternity. The awards for 1951 


year 


are: 


GENERAL REPORTING: 
Cohn, Minneapolis Tribune 

RADIO REPORTING: Jim Monroe, 
KCMO, Kansas City, Mo. 

MAGAZINE REPORTING: Bill 
Davidson, Collier’s. 

EDITORIAL WRITING: Robert M. 
White II, Mexico (Mo.) Ledger. 

EDITORIAL CARTOONING: (Du 
plicate Awards) Herbert Biock, Wash 
ington Post, and Bruce Russell, Los 
Angeles Times. 

RADIO NEWSWRITING: William 
E. Griffith Jr.. KMBC, Kansas City, 
Mo. 


Victor 
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WASHINGTON CORRESPOND 
ENCE: John 
Press. 

FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE : 
Ferdinand Kuhn, Washington Post. 

NEWS PICTURE: (Duplicate 
Awards) Edward De Luga, Chicago 
Daily News, and Roger Wrenn, San 
Diego Union. 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN NEWSPA 
PER JOURNALISM: Chicago Sun 
Times. 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN MAGAZINE 
JOURNALISM: McCall’s. 

PUBLIC SERVICE IN RADIO 
JOURNALISM: WMAQ, Chicago. 


Hightower, Associated 


HE double first place award in edi 

torial cartooning kept honors even 
between Herbert Block of the Wash 
ington Post and Bruce Russell of the 
Los Angeles Times. Each cartoonist 
has now won his third Sigma Delta 
Chi award. 

A Collier's writer won the third 
consecutive award for magazine re 
porting when Bill Davidson repeated 
the 1949 and 1950 victories of Lester 
Velie and Gordon Schendel. The 
Washington Post was the only 1951 
competitor to win two awards. Fer- 
dinand Kuhn added the award for 
foreign correspondence to “Her 
block’s” cartoon medallion. 

The Associated Press, the Chicago 
Daily News, the Los Angeles Times 
and the Minneapolis Tribune winners 
this year enabled their organizations 


to repeat victories of last year in the 
same or different categories of com 
petition. For 1950, both AP’s Don 
Whitehead and the Daily News’ Keyes 
Beech won foreign correspondence 
awards for their reporting of Korea 
Bradley L. Morison of the Tribune 
won the medallion for editorial writ 
ing that year. Russell repeated a car 
toon award for the Times. 


HE award for general newspaper 

reporting went to a science 
writer, Victor Cohn of the Minneapo 
lis Tribune, for a series of stories on 
the problems of aging Americans 
The judges commented that Cohn’s 
articles showed “intelligent research, 
thoughtful analysis and lively writ 
ing.” They added that he “took a 
subject of timely and widespread in 
terest and developed it with stories 
that would appeal to nearly all news 
paper readers.” 

Cohn, a 32-year-old graduate of the 
University of Minnesota, has been 
science writer for the Tribune since 
1946. His assignments have ranged 
from atomic energy to the fight 
against such ailments as heart dis 
ease, cancer and polio, and from ju- 
venile delinquency to astronomy. In 
1949, he toured Great Britain, study 
ing the British national health plan. 

During World War II, Cohn served 
as a communications officer in the 
Navy. He was also editor of a confi- 
dential Navy magazine on advance- 





Washington and Foreign Correspondence and Editorial Writing—John Hightower, Washington Bureau, the Associated 
Press; Ferdinand Kuhn of the Washington Post, and Robert M. White II of the Mexico (Mo.) Ledger newspapers. 


ments in such weapons as radar and 
rockets. He 


to such nationally circulated maga 


has contributed articles 
zines as Look and the Woman’s Home 
Companion. He won the 1951 AAAS 
George Westinghouse award for the 
best new spaper science reporting and 
Twin Cities Guild 
“Page One” awards 


two Newspaper 


IM MONROE, news director of Sta 
J tion KCMO, Kansas City, Mo., 

the annual award for radio news re 
porting for coverage of the disastrous 


won 


floods in his area. “With the 


well 


Editorial Cartooning—Bruce Russell, 
Los Angeles Times (above) and Her- 
bert Block, Washington Post (right). 
The twin first place citations awarded 
the two cartoonists keeps them honors 
even. Each has now won three awards. 


coordinated assistance of the person- 
nel of KCMO,” the judges observed, 
“he provided residents of the area 
with unusually speedy and com- 
prehensive coverage of one of the 
worst floods in the nation’s history.” 

The called this coverage 
“a distinguished example of radio 
news men operating in the public in- 
terest.” It pointed out that on-the-spot 
reporting and effective use of tele- 
gave listen 
ers in the flood-stricken area the latest 
possible information. The judges com- 


citation 


phone “beep recorders” 


mented that this reporting was not 
only vivid and interesting but was 


also marked by accuracy and good 
judgment. 

Monroe laid a foundation in college 
for future newscasting by majoring 
in speech and English. After graduat 
ing from Central College at Fayette, 
Mo., he took a master’s 
Northwestern University and 
head of the speech department at 
Central when he filled in for an 
KCMO announcer in 1940. Fow 
months later he joined KCMO as a 
one-man news bureau. 

Under his direction, the news de 
partment has been steadily enlarged 
and improved. Among _ his 


degree at 


was 


accom- 


a 
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Thank God for An Indestructible Column 








These cartoons by Bruce Russell of the Los Angeles Times and “Herblock” of the Washington Post won twin awards. 


plishments has been effective work 
with the Kansas City traffic police 
and Safety Council. He has listed all 
intersections have 
been frequent. Detailed information 
on the injuries and fatalities at each 
intersection enables him to pin-point 
fresh accidents in his newscasts. 


where accidents 


N article in Collier's on “The 

High Cost of Dying” earned the 
top honor in magazine reporting for 
Bill Davidson, 34-year-old associate 
editor of the national weekly. The 
judges’ citation found the article “re- 
flects the fundamentals of good re- 
porting” on a subject of almost uni- 
versal interest. It was praised for its 
“evidence of enterprise and diligence” 
and for its “thoroughness of treatment 
and clearness of presentation.” 

A 1939 graduate of New York Uni- 
versity, Davidson has written nearly 
100 articles for Collier’s since he sold 
the magazine his first manuscript a 
year after his graduation from college. 
In the three year period of 1949-51, 
he wrote sixty articles, ranging in 
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subject from politics to sports and 
science to military topics. 

An outstanding article was a pres- 
entation of Air Force rescue opera- 
tions and research in the Arctic, an 
assignment that included a flight over 
the North Pole. In recent months his 
subjects have included series on the 
raft trip of two young men and two 
young women down the Ohio and 
Mississippi Rivers and the Afghan 
expedition of the American Museum 
of Natural History and a report on 
the use of guided missiles. 

For several years after college Da- 
vidson worked for NBC sportscaster 
Bill Stern. He joined the Army as an 
infantryman and became one of the 
original staffers for Yank magazine. 
He was assigned as a combat cor- 
respondent in the European Theater 
and remained in the service, as a 
staff sergeant, until 1948 before tak- 
ing up a full-time magazine career. 


OR the first time in years, a small 
city newspaperman’s editorials won 


the Sigma Delta Chi award for dis- 


tinguished service in this field. Robert 
M. White II is associate editor and 
publisher of the Mexico (Mo.) Eve- 
ning Ledger and the Weekly Ledger. 
He is the of his 
family to edit the Ledger papers. His 
grandfather, Col. Robert M. White, 
bought the paper in 1876 and his 
father, L. Mitchell White, followed 
as editor and publisher until 1945. 

The judges found White’s editorials 
best met the tests of style, readability, 
purpose and effectiveness. The cita- 
tion said: 

“His pithy treatment of subjects 
both world-wide and local is impres- 
sive. He has a firm and refreshing 
touch. The consistently high quality 
of his daily work during the past year 
exemplifies the vigorous American 
editor at his best.” 

Now 37, White “grew up” in the 
Ledger office. He was graduated from 
Washington and Lee University in 
1938 and returned to the Ledger as a 
reporter. During his college years he 
traveled in Africa, South America and 
later in Europe, writing for the 


third generation 





Radio Newswriting—William E. Grif- 
fith Jr. of KMBC, Kansas City, Mo. 


Ledger and several magazines. Late 
in 1939 he joined the United Press at 
Kansas City, leaving in 1940 to enter 
military duty as a second lieutenant 
in the 128th Field Artillery 

White five years in this 
country and the Southwest Pacific, as 
public and officer 
His campaigns included Buna, the 
Ramu Valley, Hollandia and Biak. He 
wrote the commanding general's re 
port on the Buna Task Force. Return 
ing to the United States in 1944 with 
the Bronze Star and malaria, he was 
assigned to War Department public 
relations and served as departmental 
press attache at the White House. 

Released late in 1945 with the rank 
of lieutenant colonel, he returned to 
Mexico to direction of the 
Ledger daily and weekly publications. 


served 


relations liaison 


assume 


In recent years the papers have won 
a notable list of 
and state honors 


national, regional 
White has been ac 
national 
ganizations and was a charte1 
ber of the National 
Editorial Writers 


tive in state and press or 


mem 
Conference of 


— with two outstanding politi 


cal cartoons among several hun 
dred entries, the judges made dupli 
cate awards for service in this impor 
tant field for 1951. They went to Her 
bert L. Block of the Washington Post 
and Bruce Russell of the Los Angeles 
Times, both previous double winners 
of this honor 

“Herblock’s” cartoon showed a 
bland Stalin watching Mao Tse-tung 
shovel in fodder for Korea. 
Russell’s depicted two columns sup 
porting the edifice of the. United 
States, one, the Constitution, still 
firm; the other, “honesty in govern 


cannon 


News Picture—Edward DeLuga (left) and Roger Wrenn, photographers for the 
Chicago Daily News and the San Diego Union, won twin first place awards. 


ment,” crumbling badly. The judges 
said of the two cartoons 
“They were considered 
carefully on the 
ship, interest, forcefulness and gen- 
eral worth of arguments Her- 
bert Block’s “Always Glad to Loan 
My Neighbor a Shovel” and Bruce 
Russell’s “Thank God Inde 
structible Column” are equal in ex 
. The artists selected the 
two most important subjects of the 


long and 
basis of craftsman 


for an 
cellence. 


year and their clear-cut and penetrat 
ing visualizations of these fundamen 
tal issues left no choice but to extend 
equal recognition to both men.” 

Block attended Lake Forest College 
and the Chicago Art Institute. His 
first newspaper job was on the Chi- 
cago Daily News in 1929. Four years 
later he joined NEA where he won a 
Pulitzer Prize in 1942. Army service 
followed and Herblock’s powerful 
style decorated many an Army publi- 
cation. Now 42, he joined the staff of 
the Post after his military 
and is widely syndicated 
printed 

Bruce Russell attended the Uni 
versity of California at Los Angeles 
and art school and drew cartoons for 
Los Angeles papers while still a stu 
dent. Now 48, he began drawing edi- 
torial cartoons for the Times in 1934, 
after a long apprenticeship as a sports 
cartoonist for the Evening Herald and 
for the Times and three years as a 
comic strip creator for the Associated 
Press Feature Service 

Russell the Pulitzer Prize in 
1945 and various other honors. His 
originals now hang in FBI headquar 
ters in Washington, in President Tru- 
man’s collection, the Huntingdon and 
various college libraries. 


service 
and re- 


won 


HE Kansas-Missouri floods gave 
Tvadic newsmen an opportunity that 
showed up in two awards for 1951. A 
second honor, for radio newswriting, 
went to another Kansas City, Mo., 
radio man, William E. Griffith Jr. of 
Station KMBC, for flood 
His citation said that he “successfully 
combined all the elements of an out 
standing radio newsman.” 

“In reporting, writing, and effective 
presentation,’ the judges reported 
“Griffith not only captured the dra 
matics of his story but provided es 
sential public information in time of 
emergency. His work honored the 
best traditions of news writing 
and established new standards of ex- 
cellence and maturity in the field of 
radio newswriting.” 

Now 46, Griffith is a journalism 
graduate of the University of Kansas 
who reported for the Kansas City 
(Kans.) Kansan for sixteen years and 
was acting city editor when he re 
signed in 1944 to become news editor 
of KCKN in the same city. He joined 
KCMO a year later. He 
stranger to the microphone however. 
For ten years before he quit newspa 
per work, he had done part time 
newscasting for KCKN. 


coverage 


was no 


HAT the judges described as his 

“penetrating and accurate anal 
ysis of domestic and foreign affairs” 
in 1951 won John Hightower of the 
Associated Press the year’s award for 
Washington correspondence. “Written 
under the press of moving events and 
the urgency of deadlines,” their cita 
tion said, “his dispatches presented 
significant news plus the ingredient of 
authoritative interpretation.” His sto- 
ries predicting and analysing the Mac 
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Above, Edward DeLuga’s picture of a 
Chicago storm: “Fortissimo.” Right, 
Roger Wrenn’s cc-winning study of 
a boy’s grief: “Brownie’s Dead.” 


Arthur removal from command were 
especially cited 

Hightower, now 43, is a University 
of Tennessee graduate who first re 
ported for the Knoxville News-Sen 
tinel and then joined the sociated 
Press. He was Tennesse state edito: 
of the AP when his work in covering 
the state’s delegations to the 1936 
presidential conventions caught the 
eye of Byron Price, then Washington 
bureau chief 


His reputation as a news analyst be 


gan on the Navy beat in Washington 
but he really hit his stride on the 
State Department run starting in 
1943. He reported—and explained 
the Quebec conference, the United 
Nations charter meeting in San Fran 
cisco as well as United Nations meet 
ings in London and New York, gath 
erings of the Council of Foreign Min 
isters, including the 1947 session in 
Moscow, and the development of the 
Marshall Plan and the North Atlantic 
Pact 

One incident is typical of his care 
ful reporting. During one major in 
ternational conference a few years 
ago, he got an inside story directly 
from the secretary of state. But he 
used it only after verifying it from 
two other sources 
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The award for foreign correspond- 
ence, a vital field of news in 1951, was 
given to Ferdinand Kuhn of the Wash 
ington Post, veteran reporter abroad 
and in Washington. Special recogni- 
tion was given by the judges for his 
series of fourteen articles on Greece, 
Turkey and Iran. The citation said: 

“This is foreign correspondence in 
a race perspective, written by a re- 
porter free from the rush for spot 
copy and permitted by circumstance 
to probe deeply into significance and 
background. He . . . seems to have 
reached the subsoil of the news. The 
result is .. . enlived by human anec- 
dote, enriched by a solid knowledge 
of the region, and brightened by op- 
timism and hope for future progress.” 

Kuhn is a New Yorker who was 
graduated from Columbia University 
in 1925 and was on the staff of the 
New York Times for fifteen years. 
After three years as a reporter, he 
joined the London staff of the Times 
and became its chief London cor- 
respondent in 1937. He returned to 
this country in 1939 and spent a year 
as an editorial and special writer. 

Six years of government work fol- 
lowed, as assistant to the secretary of 
the treasury, deputy director of the 
Office of War Information (overseas 
branch) and chief of its British divi- 
sion, and head of the State Depart 
ment’s international information serv- 
ice. He has been with the Post since 
1946, covering the State Department, 
the World Bank and the United Na- 
tions. He has contributed to the books, 
“We Saw It Happen” (1938) and 
“Days of Decision” (1941). 


S a result of the same dilemma of 
A two entries of equal merit that 
faced the judges of the editorial car- 
tooning entries, twin citations were 
made for news pictures in 1951. Dupli- 
cate awards were voted to Edward De 
Luga of the Chicago Daily News and 
Roger Wrenn of the San Diego Union. 

De Luga was cited for a spectacu- 
lar photograph of Chicago weather at 
its worst, “Fortissimo,” showing com- 
poser Wallingford Riegger and his 
wife braving wind and snow on Michi- 
gan Avenue. It is cited as “a superb 
example of technical excellence 
under adverse conditions.” Wrenn 
won a parallel honor for a human 
interest news picture of little George 
Carter and his dog, “Brownie’s Dead.” 

De Luga is a veteran of seventeen 
years’ service on the Daily News 
staff. He is a native Chicagoan whose 
camera has won him repeated honors. 
His pictures have been shown in 
‘News Pictures of the Year,” spon- 
sored by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
and the University of Missouri school 
of journalism, and cited by the Asso- 


ciated Press Managing Editors’ As- 
sociation, the Press Photographers 
Association and other groups. 

Wrenn learned his photography on 
Ohio newspapers and then spent ten 
years with Air Force. He was an 
aerial photographer for five years be- 
fore Pearl Harbor. Later he was trans- 
ferred to Yank magazine and served 
as a combat cameraman in the Pacific. 
He was one of the few correspondents 
to make the initial entry into battle- 
torn Manila and was aboard the USS 
Missouri when the Japanese_surren- 
dered. He became a staff photographer 
for the Union-Tribune Publishing 
Company in San Diego on his release 
from the service. 


NEWSPAPER’S campaign to 

bring to trial a policeman who 
killed two youths while he was off 
duty won the 1951 award for public 
service in newspaper journalism for 
the Chicago Sun-Times. The judges 
called the Sun-Times campaign, which 
eventually saw Officer Michael Mor- 
etti sentenced to prison for life, “an 
outstanding example of newspaper en- 
terprise.” 

Moretti, a policeman assigned to 
the state’s attorney's office, shot two 
youths to death and wounded a third 
in a parked car. When he was brought 
before the grand jury, the prosecutor 
in charge of the case, a fellow em- 
ploye in the state’s attorney’s office, 
failed to obtain a indictment and 
Moretti was exonerated. 

Milburn P. Akers, executive editor 
of the Sun-Times, told his staff that 
the Moretti case “stinks.”” He added: 
“This is an opportunity to do a great 
public service.” The Sun-Times did 
just that. It dug up new evidence and 
demanded that the case be reopened 
with a special prosecutor. Moretti, 


after one hung jury, was convicted 
of murder and given a life sentence. 

The award for distinguished public 
service in magazine journalism was 
given to McCall’s for its article, 
“Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools,” 
written by Arthur D. Morse. The ar- 
ticle, which brought to light a highly 
controversial subject, had a national 
impact. The judges commented: 

“As a result of this article the pres- 
ervation of democratic traditions in 
education received nationwide atten- 
tion. More than 250,000 reprints were 
ordered by individuals and organiza- 
tions. The Congressional Record, 
many newspapers and nineteen state 
educational journals reprinted the ar- 
ticle. 

“Among the tangible results, the ar- 
ticle prompted the Atlanta Constitu 
tion to campaign against a Georgia 
ban on the textbook, ‘American Gov- 
ernment,’ by Frank Abbitt Magruder. 
The ban was rescinded.” 

A series of broadcasts on the nar- 
cotics problem in Chicago brought 
Station WMAQ in that city the top 
honor for distinguished public service 
in radio journalism. A program, “The 
Black Mark,” and other tape-record- 
ed presentations by Len O'Connor 
particularly won the judges’ praise. 
The citation said: 

“Universal interest, timeliness and 
effective dramatization of this pro- 
gram not only held the listener, but 
also imbued him with a strong desire 
to counter this problem by firm civic 
action. 

“The stating of the case against 
narcotics, the manner of direct inter- 
view of witnesses and experts, and 
the offering of answers to the difficult, 
were carefully handled and appropri- 
ately emphasized. The technical quali- 
ties of the program were excellent.” 





Why Not Tell More 
Stories By Pictures? 
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of inches, you'd better adopt it as 
your standard measurement. It is not 
necessary, except in a few isolated 
cases, to use exact-size prints in 
working up a page. The standard 
8 x 10 glossies are ideal. With a 
grease pencil you can indicate the 
cropping you wish the engraver to 
follow. 

But it is important to scale the 
pictures accurately so that you know 
exactly how large the finished en- 
gravings will be. A quick way to 
scale prints is done like this: 


Place the print on your desk and 
stand over it. Sight over your pica 
rule with one eye until the left tip 
lines up with the left margin of the 
print area you wish included in the 
engraving, and the column-width 
marking representing the width of 
the finished engraving can be seen 
from the same position at the right 
side of the print area. Then, without 
moving the rule, turn the print until 
the left tip is at the top of the picture. 
You can then read off the depth of the 

[Turn to page 22] 
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finished cut at the point where the 
bottom of the print crosses the ruler. 
This is much quicker than the old 
method of drawing a line through 
the diagonal and measuring down 
from the top. 

If the engraving is to be larger 
than the print area to be reproduced, 
the size of the finished engraving can 
be quickly scaled with a calculating 
wheel obtainable from most engrav 
ing shops 

Cutlines in a picture story deserve 
careful thought. They must be more 
than the usual “shown above from 
left to right” type found in most 
papers. Each must carry forward the 
story; each must sparkle; each must 
be a pinnacle of terse, punchy writ 
ing. Numbered cutlines are a handy 
device. It is an unusual human who 
can resist following the story through 
to its conclusion when it is presented 
in this way. 

As for the text accompanying the 
picture story, it should supply the 
background and serve as an intro- 
duction to the page. But it should not 
repeat the same information that can 
be told better through the eye of 
the camera. 


ERHAPS the one element that 

more than any other separates a 
picture story from a miscellaneous 
collection of loosely-related pictures is 
“continuity.” It is the mortar that 
holds the brick wall together 


Most elementary continuity is the 
chronological approach. Similar, but 
a bit more complicated, is the nar- 
rative or story-telling approach in 
which the page follows a simple plot. 
Then there is the repeated identity 
approach in which appearance of a 
“hero” ties the various pictures to- 
gether. Contrasts can be used, such 
as “right and wrong,” or “today and 
yesterday.” 

Showing by consecutive steps how 
to do something or build something 
ties a story together. A “theme” can 
be used, such as we followed in “sell 
ing” our community on the need for 
more schools, or on the need for a 
water conservation dam. 

And, finally, mere use of related 
layout techniques can provide conti- 
nuity. 

Most picture stories use a com- 
bination of several of these elements, 
each strengthening the other. But the 
focus must be sharply confined to the 
story that is being told, and it must 
be kept in mind that the strongest 
picture story plots are those that con- 
cern people, as opposed to “things.” 

Editors who have not explored the 
picture story technique on their local 
scene are neglecting one of the most 
effective tools of their trade. The pos- 
sibilities of photo journalism are lim- 
ited only by initiative and imagina- 
tion 

And a reading public exposed con- 
stantly to television will welcome the 
picture story. 





Take a Fellow Kansan’s 
Word: Ike Seems Likely 
To Get a Friendly Press 
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enhower has explained why he want- 
ed it that way. He could foresee some 
of the “backsliding” that has gone 
on in Europe by the nations under 
his command. 

He wanted to be able to say to them 
later—as he has said bluntly—that he 
gave up many things to accept their 
assignment as NATO commander. He 
has told them that he did that only 
because all of them asked that he do 
it. He relinquished the presidency of 
one of the world’s greatest universi 
ties. He moved his wife to Paris and 
set up housekeeping again—and he 
did it because they all asked him to. 

His point was effective. Could any 
country do less than it had asked him 


and the United States to do? In the 
first year of SHAPE, now being 
wound up, it did work. How success- 
fully, nobody knows for certain. But 
it worked. 

A lot of people asked when I got 
back to Washington for an analysis 
of how far NATO had gone in making 
progress. I think a quotation from a 
staff officer working for Ike pretty 
well sums it up 

Compared with where we started a 
year ago, we've made a hell of a lot 
of progress. But all things are rela- 
tive. Compared with where we've got 
to go, we've still got a hell of a long 
way. 

I left Paris with one critical impres- 


sion. It may be too harsh, but I think 
it’s basically accurate. The one weak- 
ness of General Ike and the men 
around him in working with SHAPE 
and NATO is this: 

They all feel that what they are 
doing in Europe—in itself—looks as 
important to the people of the United 
States as it is to them. And that prob 
ably isn’t the case. 

In any event, Ike Eisenhower—the 
military man, the diplomat, the states 
man, the political figure, the human 
being—is a going concern. 


T WAS my good luck to have known 

him during his tour in Washington. 
He may be somewhat more mature 
now. He certainly knows a great deal 
more about handling himself, and the 
press than he did when he was an 
Army chief of staff. And a personal 
interview with “the boss” is some- 
thing any newspaperman will keep in 
his private memory file. 

He’s been misquoted, half quoted, 
distorted and about everything else. 
Yet, he retains his basic belief in the 
fundamental right of a newspaperman 
to ask any question he wants of a 
public figure. 

Politics was taboo in Paris, for ob- 
vious reasons, at the time of my visit. 
Every visitor was carefully briefed 
about not talking politics. SHAPE 
is a military headquarters. NATO is 
a military operation. Until Ike takes 
off his uniform, only military sub 
jects are appropriate. 

As a protective measure, almost no 
visitor enters the Eisenhower office 
for an interview unaccompanied. Usu- 
ally, it’s “Buck” Lanham, whose office 
has to do the answering of questions 
in case a visitor starts popping off 
about what the general told him. 

If you’re early enough in the morn- 
ing, you'll get a marvelous cup of cof- 
fee, and a chance to sip it with one of 
the most popular men in the world. 
He'll ask you about people he knows 
in your home town .. . and tell you 
stories about them that they've prob- 
ably forgotten themselves. 

In my case, he talked about people 
from our home state of Kansas, and 
about people he knew in Michigan. 
If you're a golfer and he knows it, 
he’ll talk your arm off on the subject 
of golf. Mostly, though, he likes to 
talk about NATO and SHAPE. 

Ike Eisenhower has the great tal- 
ent of making you feel as if you're 
the individual that he’s most interest- 
ed in on this earth. He will see to it 
personally that his officers and head- 
quarters provide you with every pos- 
sible facility to make your job easier. 
As a general rule, I think, it would 
be safe to say that General Eisenhow 
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McCall’s is proud to have been selected 
for the SIGMA DELTA CHI Award... 
and pledges to continue its “service to the 


American people...and to Magazine Journalism”. 


Citation 


To McCall’s for 1951 outstanding Public Service in Magazine 
Journalism for its article, ““Who’s Trying to Ruin Our Schools?” 
in the September, 1951, issue, by Arthur D. Morse. 


This article brought to light a highly controversial subject, and 
in doing so furnished the defenders of the nation’s educational 
systems with the sorely needed aid from a disinterested, objective 
and recognized authority. As a result of the article the preserva- 
tion of democratic traditions in education received nation-wide 
attention. More than 250,000 reprints of the article were ordered 
by individuals and organizations. The Congressional Record, many 
newspapers and 19 state educational journals reprinted the article 
in full. Several hundred newspapers editorialized on the subject. 
Among the tangible results, the McCall’s article prompted the 
Atlanta Constitution to campaign against a Georgia ban on the 
textbook, ““American Government” by Frank Abbott Magruder. 


The ban against the Magruder text was rescinded. 


McCall’s... reaching women in more than 4,150,000 homes in America 
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er likes newspapermen, at least most 
newspapermen. 

His SHAPE operation did every 
thing possible for me to make it easy 
to try to tell the story of how nations 
with hundreds of years of enemities 
finally got together under the threat 
of the Soviet aggression. 

I spent enough time around SHAPE 
to figure out one thing for sure: Any- 
body, politician or otherwise, who 
claimed inside information about Eis- 
enhower intentions at that time was 
kidding not only the people who lis- 
tened to him—he was kidding himself. 

Ike Eisenhower doesn’t play that 
way. If he’s elected President of the 
United States, he’s going to be the 
most uncommitted candidate in the 
nation’s history. The people around 
Eisenhower wouldn't even talk about 
that red-hot subject of politics. 


F YOU had to guess the names of 

his advisers, it wouldn’t be hard. He 
leans on his younger brother, Dr. Mil- 
ton S. Eisenhower, for advice and 
counsel, although Milton, as president 
of Pennsylvania State College, has 
stayed clear of the activity on the 
general's political behalf. 

Major General Wilton B. (Jerry) 
Persons is a retired officer Eisenhower 
called back to do liaison work with 
visiting congressmen. Major General 
Howard Mc. C. Snyder is Ike’s doctor 
and close friend. 

Lieutenant Colonel Robert L. 
Schulze handles the General's ap- 
pointment book. Warrant Officer Jack 
Good takes a great deal of the gener- 
al’s dictation. 

And the “mystery man” of the 
headquarters really is no mystery 
at all. Kevin C. McCann, author of the 
authoritative “The Man From Abi- 
lene,” (Doubleday & Co., Inc.), is a 
civilian adviser on all matters. Mc- 
Cann was a major in the Pentagon on 
Eisenhower's staff back in 1945 and 
1946—along with Cannon and Carroll, 
the general's trusted aides. 

When Ike went to Columbia Uni- 
versity, McCann went with him as his 
civilian assistant. McCann had been a 
reserve officer and had worked as a 
civilian on “Crusade in Europe.” He's 
now president of Defiance College, 
Defiance, O., and a key man in any 
thinking about Eisenhower in the 
White House—or anywhere else. 

McCann is a one-time newspaper- 
man, with roots in Upper Michigan 
and Illinois. He’s a crusty Scotsman, 
with a deep sense of humor and abili- 
ty that sticks out all over. I'd say off- 
hand that we of the newspaper corps 
in Washington would have little or 


nothing to worry about in the Eisen- 
hower press relations department. 

The people really close to Eisen- 
hower, I think it is safe to say, are 
responsible, respectable and honora- 
ble men. Their loyalty is deep and 
strong, but not blind. More than one 
of them has told the boss “no” on oc- 
casion. 

As for General Ike himself—he's a 
Kansan. In the Midwest, that speaks 
for itself. 

It means that he tells a lot of stories 
on himself, and gets a kick out of it. 
It means a lot of other things, too, 
such as the directness that made 
him say of winning the New Hamp- 
shire primary that any man who gets 
that kind of an honor from his fel- 
low Americans, and doesn’t appre- 
ciate it... “by golly” he isn’t a very 
good American. 

My favorite story on Eisenhower is 
one he told me himself. I doubt that 
he even remembers the telling, but 
he'll never forget the story. 


T SEEMS he was coming home at 

the end of World War II quite im- 
pressed with himself—these are Eis- 
enhower’s own words—and his ac- 
complishments. His impression was 
confirmed by the multitudes that 
greeted him in New York and Wash- 
ington and other great cities. 

But he went back home to Kansas, 
where the folks knew him before he 
got to be a big shot. He was quite dis- 
appointed that they weren’t much im- 
pressed. He thought maybe they 
hadn't read the papers, or something. 

In Abilene, his home town, the folks 
treated him the same way they always 
had. He was still just “Ike” to them. 

His disappointment at this lack of 
perception on the part of the people 
who really knew him was more than 
a slight one, he grinned. So he went 
over to Manhattan, where his brother 
Milton was president of Kansas State 
College. 

He figured that in a college town, 
they'll surely realize what a world 
figure he was. But they didn’t, and 
Eisenhower was puzzled. He couldn't 
figure what had happened. 

At the trainside, while he was wait- 
ing to return to the East, he struck 
up a conversation with a little girl, 
about six years old. She smiled at 
him and told him: 

“I know who you are.” 

That made Ike feel better. He sort 
of felt that out of the mouths of babes 
would come the wisdom of the plains. 

He grinned the special Ike grin re- 
served for six-year-olds, and asked 
with pardonable pride: 

“Who, young lady?” 

The little one, still. smiling, said in 
all seriousness: 


“Oh... 
er.” 

He says that whenever he begins to 
get impressed with his own impor- 
tance, and starts figuring what a big 
wheel he is in this world, he remem- 
bers the little girl. He may be a hero 
in half the famed places in the world, 
but back home in Kansas—where 
folks know him—he’s still just “Mil- 
ton’s big brother.” 

As such, he’s got that humility, the 
personality, the honor and simplicity 
that make a man great. As such, he’s 
also a human being—and should be 
considered and treated as such. 

Even looking at him through the 
reasonably objective eyes of a news- 
paperman, he’s still the greatest guy I 
know, whether he’s General of the 
Army, President of the United States 
or just another Kansan who’s still 
something of a country boy at heart. 

He’s one country boy, however, 
who never had to ride the Atlantic in 
a bucket seat. 


. you're Milton’s big broth- 





Why That 


Manuscript 
Is Rejected 


Continued from page 9] 


the unique is what we want—that if 
anything is unusual enough it auto- 
matically becomes a subject for a 


magazine article. I think that idea 
must derive from the Sunday supple- 
ments. 

Now, the big magazines just are 
not interested in the freakish—the 
kind of stories we, in our office, have 
dubbed “Ripleys.” You know, the 
“believe it or not” story. Believe it 
or not there is a man in our town 
109 years old who rides a bicycle to 
work every day. Believe it or not, 
there’s a man in Michigan who makes 
a living raising flies. 

Few magazines care for that kind 
of thing. For our part, we demand 
that our articles give a good answer 
when the reader comes up with the 
brutal challenge, “And so, what?” 

The standard advice editors give 
the writer who asks, “What kind of 
articles do you want?” is “Study the 
magazine.” That’s what editors used 
to tell me when I was trying to sell 
them articles, and I never found it 
very helpful. The writer looks through 
the magazine and notes that there's 
an article on health, one on sports, 
another about a public character, 

[Turn to page 26] 
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What makes a newspaper great? 


“i TELLING YOU, JOE... THE ONLY 
ANSWER TO OUR PROBLEMS IS 
CITIZEN PARTICIPATION ! 


Everything’s up to date in Kansas 
City after the Big House Cleaning 
of 1951. The Pendergast political 
machine has been swept from power, 
evidently for keeps. The muck and 
refuse of the most damaging flood 
ever to hit the great Missouri city 
were shoveled out of plants and homes 
in record time. And along with the 
general clean-up, Kansas City people 
reaffirmed their belief in working to- 
gether for good government and 
sound city planning. 

An aroused citizenry got in its first 
licks of the year at the polls when 
backers of merit government, includ- 
ing the famed Kansas City Star, which 
waged an all-out campaign, polished 
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off the partisan Pendergasters by 
electing eight out of nine candidates, 
including the mayor . . . the most 
decisive victory to date over the old 
regime. 

With huge and costly industrial 
areas of their town deluged in muddy 
Missouri River waters in July, the 
same citizens rolled up their sleeves 
again, got to work with government 
agencies to relieve distress. Within a 
month, general rehabilitation was well 
under way. And to round out their 
year of accomplishment, more than 
5,000 Kansas Citians united to make 
sure that their good government and 
civic improvement programs were 
here to stay by strengthening educa- 
tional campaigns in schools, on radio 
forums and through community 
councils. 

For three years the MinneapolisStar 
and Tribune have joined the National 
Municipal League in honoring those 
American cities which have made out- 
standing progress toward better gov- 
ernment as evidenced in the energy 


and intelligence of their citizens. In 
1951 eleven communities including 
Kansas City * earned this special cita- 
tion as ‘All-American Cities’’ through 
such unselfish teamwork among civic- 
minded residents. Because good news- 
papers have a primary responsibility 
<n rallying and directing an informed 
citizenry in good government en- 
deavors, the Minneapolis Star and 
Tribune take pride in acknowledging 
the 1951 accomplishments of these 
eleven cities, and newspapers like the 
Kansas City Star which led the way. 


*Other cities: Atlanta, Ga., Asheville-Buncombe 
County, N.C., Boston, Mass., Columbia, 8S. C., Day- 
ton, O., Kalamazoo, Mich., Mt. Vernon, Ill., Paw- 
tucket, R.1., Philadelphia, Pa., San Antonio, Tex. 


Minneapolis 
Starand Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY 


615,000 SUNDAY - 485,000 DAILY 


JOHN COWLES, President 
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and so on. That doesn’t help him 
What he should have been 
told is to note not so much what cat 
egories the articles fall into, but what 
are the common denominators that 
run through all of them 
In general, the 

much interested in 
Some are, of course 
And there sensational 
subjects that are treated in very con 
servative periodicals. But in the main, 
we expect an 


much 


magazines aren't 
the sensational. 
True Detectives, 


for one are 


have sig 
want it to 


article to 
and we 
to the 

Always that the most 
fascinating subject in all the world 
to each reader is himself. And the 
reader's interest in a subject dimin 


nificance, come 
reader 


remember 


close 


ishes as the square of the distance 
him and it. That may not 
mean geographical distance, of course; 
if he has a son in Korea, a story 
about Korea gets very close to him 
But an account of the campaign 
against the tsetse fly in Ubangobanga, 
remarkable though it may be, will 
hold very few readers. An article 
about the common cold has almost 
universal appeal, a report on a rare 
disease of the tropics interests only 
and not all of them 


between 


doctors 


T SEEMS to be hard for. newspaper 

men to think nationally. Magazine 
editors have to do so. Our pages are 
in forty-eight states; the 
tents simply have to be as interesting 
in Portland, Ore., as in Portland, Me 
We are offered many a well-written 
article that fails 
gional limitation 

We are about to publish a nice 
little article about the mockingbird, 
which you won't see much north of 
Washington. How then, do we im 
agine it will interest the people of 
Well, who hasn't heard 
the old song? That's a national favor 
ite. And most like to 
about wild creatures 


read con 


because of its re 


Minnesota”? 


people read 

There is a place in magazines for 
the crusade Newspaper 
men are likely to offer us that type 
of thing, and well-fitted to do 
such work. But they 
to see a story in the quieter aspects 


the expose 


are 


are not so apt 


of the American scene 

The issue of the Saturday Evening 
Post I read last night presented Whit 
taker Chambers’ revelations, and re 
told the story of the Lindbergh kid 
naping case. These are sensational sub 
jects, if you like. But there was also an 
article on a Hungarian refugee scien 
tist who is studying the action of mus 
cles (seems nobody ever did much 
work on this before). There was an ar 
ticle on a new educational gimmick 


Marc Rose pauses at his desk at the Reader’s Digest where he has been a 
senior editor for ten years. Before joining the Digest staff he had been 
reporter, newspaper and press service executive and writer for magazines. 


the school camp. There was an article 
on various odd dodges whereby men 
have tried to evade income tax, told 
not as an angry exposé, but with a 
light touch. Quiet topics all. Oddly, 
there was no personality sketch in 
this particular There usually 
is. Stories of personalities are always 
wanted 
Look for 


achievement 


issue 


individual 
Look for stories of com 
munity achievement: how the moun 
folks of Bat Cave, in the Big 
Smokies, built a hospital with their 
own hands. How Boston cleaned up 
its municipal politics. Louisville’s re 
markable public library. These are 
actual examples. There's probably 
something going on in your area that 
would interest a national audience. 

The writer ambitious to make 
headway in the magazine field will get 
further, I really believe, by looking 
for stories dealing with the construc 
tive, the helpful, and the admirable 
than he will by digging for the sen 
sational 


stories of 


tain 


We are very much in earnest, here 
at Reader's 
stimulate 


Digest, in trying to 
contributions from news 
We took one of our best 
writers, himself a former newspaper 
man, and had him spend a whole 
year, traveling all over the country, 


paper men 


making the acquaintance of the news 
paper men in each town, and trying 
to interest them in producing articles 
for us. We have offered prizes for 
the best manuscripts by newspaper 
men, and prizes for any newspaper 
story we deemed suitable for repub 
lication. The result of all this effort 
has been disappointingly small. But 
we're still hoping 


ERE are a few of the articles by 
working which 
appeared in pages in 1951-52 
Many of the articles, of course, were 
not written for Reader’s Digest, but 
were chosen by us for republication. 
“John Napoli, Rescuer Extraordi 
nary,” March 1951. Story of the fish 
erman who rescued an almost incred 
ible number of people when a hos 
pital ship was rammed in San Fran 
cisco Bay. By J. Campbell Bruce of 
the San Francisco Chronicle 
Bruce scored twice more, both ar 
ticles in our November, 1951, issue: 
“Want a Good Job with No Pay?,” 
an account of a 
workers’ 


newspaper men 


our 


social 
organization in San Fran- 
cisco, and “Sergeant Kaye Storms the 
Pentagon,” the tale of the sergeant 
who fought all the way to the top for 
justice, and got it 

“Now the Concierge Is a Political 


volunteer 
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Power,’ April 1951, by Joseph A. 
Barry of the New York Times Paris 
staff 

“How We Tracked Down Brook 
lyn’s Mr. Big,” also April 1951, by 
Ed Reid of the Brooklyn Eagle. A 
brilliant reporter’s account of how a 
great gambling syndicate’s relations 
with the police department were ex 
posed 

“The Great Brink’s Robbery,” June 
1951, by Joseph F. Dineen of the 
Boston Globe 

“The Most Unforgettable Charac 
ter I've Met,” June 1951. Bryan Col 
lier, a Georgia newspaper man, told 
the story of a heroic colleague's vic 
tory over handicaps 

“Why We Irritate Our Allies,” July 
1951, by James Reston, New York 
Times 

“The Case for France,” July 1951, 
by ~esth 3ingham, editor, Louisville 
Courier-Journal 

“Pop Secol’s Ice Cream League,” 
July 1951, by Red Smith of the New 
York Herald Tribune. A warm per 
sonality study of an unassuming man 
who had a wonderful way with kids. 

“Kansas City’s Trial by Fire and 
Water,” November 1951, by John W 
Colt of the Kansas City Star. Actu 
ally this was not written as a maga 
zine article, it was written for and 
appeared in the Star. We thought it 
worthy of republication 

“As the Russians See Us,” Decem 
ber 1951, by Tristram Coffin, a Wash 
ington correspondent 

“The Square Pegs of Bridgeport,” 
January 1952, by T. E. Murphy, edi 
torial writer, Hartford Courant. Ac 
count of a vocational advisory service 


MITTED from this list are colum 
nists and specialists. John Mason 

Brown, Brooks Atkinson, the Alsop 
brothers, Walter Lippmann and Han 
son W. Baldwin no doubt would re 
sent not being classed as “working 
newspaper men,” but what this list 
is supposed to show is that you don’t 
have to have a national reputation to 
break into the magazines 

Well, you can see this is not a 
“how” piece—how to write saleable 
articles, in one easy lesson. I have 
tried only to point to some of the 
things that frequently block the news 
paper man’s path when he tries to 
break into this particular green pas 
ture 

If I stimulate a few newspaper 
men to make the try, and if I save 
them some false steps, I shall have 
done all that I set out to do. And if 
any of you make the grade, I shall 
feel very good about it, indeed 

You see, “I used to be a newspaper 
man myself.” 
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How much is the 
Brewing Industry 
paying into 

the U.S. Treasury? 
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Nearly $700 million yearly— 
about $100 million more than spent 
for public housing during 1951. 


The Brewing Industry paid almost $700 million in 
Federal excise taxes in 1951. 

Chis amount—not including other taxes paid by 
the industry—exceeds by about $100 million the 
total construction expenditures for all public 
housing including Federal, State, and local governments 
in 1951... exceeds by many millions the total Federal 
budget for the first two years of developing and controlling 
atomic energy. 

In addition, the Brewing Industry pays large state 
taxes—about $193 million last year. 

More about the economic, historical and social role of beer 
is presented in the book, “Beer and Brewing in America.” 


For your free copy, just write to the United States Brewers 
Foundation, 21 East 40 Street, New York 16, N. Y. 


United States Brewers Foundation... crrcres ise iy 


One of America’s oldest continuous non-profit trade associations 
representing over 85% of the country’s malt-beverage production 
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By DICK FITZPATRICK 


OOKING at pictures is a favor 
L i pastime of many and for 

them a real pleasure comes with 
the: publication of the annual edition 
of “Year.” The 1951 edition of “Year” 
(Year Inc., 11833 Wilshire Blvd., Los 
Angeles 25, California, $5.95) includes 
a foreword by historian Arnold J. 
Toynbee. 

The overall page size as well as the 
method and format of presentation is 
similar to that of Life. This year’s 
edition includes pictures grouped un- 
der war in Korea, national affairs, 
world affairs, and the American scene. 
Each section begins with an editorial. 

The national affairs section gives 
the top stories in the United States 
while the world affairs section begins 
with a few of the major world-wide 
stories and then devotes a page or 
two each to most of the major coun- 
tries in the world 

The section on the American scene 
includes various fields such as radio, 
television, press and education in the 
United States. 

This book represents the best, in 
fact, the only annual collection of pho- 
to journalism. It will be of interest to 
many others than photographers. 

When it was issued, we did not get 
a chance to review the 1950 edition 
of “Year” which was particularly 
noteworthy. It covered the first half 
of this century in 2,000 pictures, and 
100,000 words. Its foreword was by 
Charles Seymour, president of Yale 
University. It is a particularly good 
reference book on this century and 
recommended for all journalists’ li- 
braries. It is an interesting way to see 
what was important during the last 
fifty years and how it appeared at 
the time. 


N important book in the field of 
photo journalism is “Picture 
Editing” (Rinehart & Co. New York, 
$6.00) by Stanley E. Kalish and Clif 
ton C. Edom. Kalish was formerly pic 
ture editor of the Milwaukee Journal, 
a paper which has a great reputation 
in that field, and is now with the 
photo operation of the International 
Press Service of the U. S. Interna 
tional Information Administration. 
Edom is on the journalism faculty at 
Missouri 
The subjects covered in this excel 
lent 204-page book include an intro- 
duction which outlines what pictures 
can do and the like, what readership 


surveys show about pictures, the pic- 
ture editor, the picture desk, picture 
sense, pictures in words, press pho- 
tographers, picture sources, picture 
judgment, creating ideas, picture pol- 
icy, handling pictures, writing cut 
lines, lay-out, the picture page, pic- 
tures for use by various departments 
of newspaper, rotogravure, color, and 
the picture morgue. 

The books include an index as well 
as an appendix on picture language, 
a good bibliography and a list of pic- 
ture-minded publications. 

A very interesting chapter in the 
book is the one on picture policy. One 
thing the authors stress is that the 
policy should be consistent. Next is 
that if a promise is made, it must be 
kept. If people want pictures in the 
paper and are seeking them, they be- 
lieve that it is important and of inter- 
est. The editor must give them atten- 
tion and give them a satisfactory ex- 
planation of his action. 

Then the authors present a sample 
picture policy for a newspaper. In 
addition, they supply a very interest- 
ing sample picture guide for publicity 
chairman 

In the last chapter in which they 
discuss briefly the future of photo- 
journalism, the authors predict “pic- 
ture journalism of the future will be 
mature. It will be directed toward 
documenting the mood and tempo of 
a period, and if truly represeitative 
will have genuine appeal.” 

This is a highly readable book 
which will give the journalism student 
an insight into an important phase 
of journalism. In addition, it supplies 
valuable information to workers in 
the field who may not be particularly 
versed on some phases of it. 

Comment should be made on the 
excellent typography of the book. The 
picture reproductions are superb and 
the subjects varied. Even if one reads 
nothing in the book, it is worth spend- 
ing an hour looking at the pictures. 


UBLIC opinion is studied by a 

political scientist in “Public Opin- 
ion and Political Dynamics” (Hough 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston, $3.50). Written 
by Purdue University professor M. B. 
Ogle Jr., this book in concerned with 
the nature of public opinion and its 
role in the democracy. Much of it is 
devoted to the relation of opinion to 
government. 

One of the important basic con 


cepts of the book is that of the social 
myth, and how it is formed and per 
petuated. The author also covers the 
effect of social institutions and com 
munications media. 

Specifically his chapters deal with 
democracy and public opinion, rational 
thinking, public opinion, and democ 
racy; the meaning of public opinion; 
language and public opinion; democ 
racy, communism, and fascism; force 
and the development of public opin 
ion; human factors influencing public 
behavior; social behavior: the individ 
ual and the crowds; institutions; 
family and church; propaganda; meas 
urement of public opinion and the 
press, radio and the motion picture. 

A noteworthy feature of this 362 
page, well indexed book is a twenty 
two-page annotated bibliography deal 
ing with the important books in this 
field. The bibliography is recom 
mended to anyone who gets interested 
in this field. 

Professor Ogle has done a partic 
ularly good job in his chapter on 
media. Everything in it would not be 
acceptable to the working newsman 
but considering that this is written by 
a political scientist for students of 
government, it is on the whole emi 
nently fair 

Another book which touches on the 
field although it is not exclusively 
devoted to it is David B. Truman’s 
“The Governmental Process; Political 
Interest and Public Opinion” (Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York, $5.00). 

In this 544-page book, the author, 
a Columbia University Professor, 
stresses the role of interest groups in 
a democracy. Now while this is pri 
marily a work in political science, the 
author draws heavily on research in 
social psychology and cultural anthro 
pology. 

It would be of greatest interest to 
the writer who is specializing in poli- 
tics. 


HE necessity for a wide social 

science background for both the 
journalism student and the working 
newsman makes it appear worth- 
while to suggest recent books which 
have value as background reading 
for them. 

Professor N. J. Padelford of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
has made selections from fifty-one 
articles which are presented in “Con- 
temporary International Relations 
Readings 1950-1951” (Harvard Uni- 
versity Press, Cambridge, $2.75 pa- 
per). The articles in this 393-page 
book are presented under the follow- 
ing general headings: Fundamental 

[Turn to page 30] 
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From Quill Readers 


Editor, The Quill: 

I really enjoyed Sergeant Mike 
Connelly’s article in the March issue 
of The QuImLt 

Many young men in the service do 
make an effort to get into public rela 
tions thinking it is a soft touch. Re 
cently a new OCS graduate wrote a 
high powered civilian friend of his 
and complained about his assignment 

he was being sent to school for some 
branch training which he needed even 
to do a good public relations job since 
he had been out of college only a 
short time—and how he should be in 
public relations 

The civilian wrote to a general say 
ing this young man is “too good to 
be an MP officer The general 
brought out the importance of select 
ing high type men for such assign 
ments which are public relations jobs 
from the duties assigned to privates 
on town and station patrol to the of 
ficers who contact the local municipal 
and police authorities, and sent the 
letter on. The young man’s friend 
spoke of his degree in journalism, his 
experience on a small 
southern state, etc 

This waving of degrees might be all 
right, but the Army has many trained 
journalists, including many who have 
taken their M.A. in journalism as part 
of their training, and the desired as 
signment can best be secured, in 
many cases, by approaching the re 
sponsible officer on the job, at the 


paper in a 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 





Rates: Situations wanted .08 per word; mini- 
mum charge $1.00. Help Wanted and all other 
classifications .15 per word; minimum charge 
$2.00. Display classified at regular display rates. 
Blind box number identification, add charge 
for three words. All classifieds payable in ad 
vance by check or money order. No discounts 
or commissions on classified advertising 

When answering blind ads, please address 
them as follows: Box Number, The Quit, 35 E. 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Ill 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


Highly trained news and public 
specialist (17 years with AP in 
position, and 20 years staffer, editor. infor- 
mation specialist. including Army PIO) will 
be available for private employment in July 
Desires executive or advisory position in 
editorial or relations field. Box 372 
The Qui. 


relations 
executive 


public 


Editorial 

sought by 
East newspapers 
political science 
education travel 
Box 373 


research or college teaching post 
former deskman (31) on Near 
M.A., Ph.D 
journalism; U 
languages 
The Quit. 


(expected 1952) 
S. and foreign 
anywhere U. S 


March ‘52 Ohio 
Journalism wants 
radio, or public 
Prefer California 
Single vet, 30 
1030, The Quit 


State grad 
newspaper 


with (BSc) in 
house organ 
relations work in the west 
Arizona, Texas, or Oregon 
Can use Speed Graphic. Box 


station where assigned, rather than 
pulling strings through civilians, and 
explaining to him what you can do. 
In many cases these officers are look 
ing for trained men, as I was, but you 
can get on better with them without 
putting on the pressure. Then when 
you have made the contact and se 
cured an assignment, deliver the 
goods, just as you would have to do 
on a civilian newspaper. 

I have been assigned on PR jobs in 
the Army, off and on since my first 
one as an assistant PIO as a reserve 
second lieutenant in 1927, and I find 
that photographers, and brass alike 
respond to a trained man who knows 
his business. Many times the new man 
can best get started by writing some- 
thing and submitting it. 

It is not too hard to learn what kind 
of material the PIO wants and ma 
terial for good features for the camp 
paper or loca] newspapers is plentiful 
on any In fact the PIO 
seldom has enough people to cover 
his assignments and is very happy 
when he finds a man who has a nose 


reservation 


for news and is willing to work. 

We teach public relations to all 
students of the Provost Marshal 
General's School and devoted a re 
cent Officers Call to public relations. 

Lt. Col. Ralph E. Pearson 

Editor, The Military Police Journal. 

Augusta, Ga 


Editor, The Quill: 

I am enjoying The Quill now more 
than ever since it is one of the 
threads that still remind me of my 
work in journalism. 

2nd Lt. Gerald J. Voros, U.S.M.C.R. 
Quantico, Virginia 


Editor, The Quill: 

The Qumtt is read and folks look 
at the pictures, even when they are 
of bathing beauties. Here is the score 
on my yarn about “cheesecake” in 
magazines and newspapers: “Not 
Too Many Clothes’’—February, 
1952 

Reader's Digest has secured reprint 
rights to the piece for its June issue 
and I have had an offer from a pub- 
lisher to do a book along the same 
line spoofing cheesecake. Mrs. Neu 
berger has had several requests for 
pinup photos of herself, plus invita 
tions from two art schools to be a 
model 

In addition, I have had quite a few 
letters from newsmen and photogra- 
phers agreeing whole-heartedly with 


my theme. And one advertising agen- 
cy president wrote to say that only 
in one place in the country do papers 
regularly turn down “cheesecake” 
from his agency—Portland, Oregon! 
Richard L. Neuberger 
Portland, Ore. 
Editor, The Quill 
I have received a number of letters 
regarding my article on editorial writ 
ing in the February issue of The 
QumLL and innumerable comments 
from fellow newspapermen at West 
Coast conferences, It certainly must 
be a thoroughly read magazine. 
Robert P. Studer, 
Assistant Managing Editor, 
Alhambra, Calif. Post-Advocate. 
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elements of international’ relations, 
formation and conduct of foreign 
policy, U. S. foreign policy, Soviet 
foreign policy, and international or- 
ganization. 

Incidents such as those recently at 
Cicero, Ill., and the Detroit race 
riots during World War II, as well as 
the increasing contact between Amer- 
icans and persons of other cultures, 
makes a knowledge of race relations 
an important background subject for 
the newsman. An interesting new 
book in the field is Professor Brewton 
Berry’s “Race Relations: The Inter- 
action of Ethnic and Racial Groups” 
(Houghton-Mifflin Company, Boston, 
$4.85). 

This 487-page book, which includes 
a 30-page bibliography, “attempts to 
describe and analyze the phenomena 
which arise when groups of people 
who differ racially or culturally come 
into contact with one another.” This 
book discusses the problem in terms of 
the past, present, and future, rather 
than the immediate situation. 

When one has an occasion to re- 
view or study up on his own govern 
ment, a new 1094-page book will per- 
mit him to do this. It is “American 
Democracy in Theory and Practice: 
The Naticna! Government” (Rhine- 
hart and Company, Inc., New York) 
by Professors R. K. Carr, D. H. Mor 
rison, M. H. Bernstein, and R. C. 
Snyder. The first two are on the 
faculty of Dartmouth College, and the 
latter two at Princeton University. 
The book: attempts to combine the 
principles of political science with a 
description of the structure and oper- 
ation of American government. 
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BALANCING A BUDGET comes naturally to Frank Wrenick of 
Evanston, Illinois, shown here with his wife, Sarah. Frank is an 
accountant in the General Office of the Standard Oil Company. So 
that, in addition to helping keep track of the family finances, Frank 
helps keep good track of Standard Oil's finances. And here is how 
he explains what happened to the money we took in during 1951 


MONEY WELL SPENT assures good wages 
and steady work for our 49,700 employees 

one of whom is Preston Chalk of our Wood 
River, Illinois, refinery. In recent years, two- 
thirds of our profits have been plowed back 
into the business, so that today each Stand 
ard Oil employee is backed by an average 
investment of $31,400 in tools and equip- 
ment, which helps him to produce more, 
earn more and have steadier wor 


Green Bay, Wisconsin 


what we took in. 
so much as 1% 


MONEY WELL SPENT assures a fair return 
on the investment of S. Dexter Hastings of 
one of our 116,800 
stockholder-owners. Last 
holders received dividends equal to 2.5% of 
No one 
of our stock. 
institutional owners, including many educa- 
tional and charitable organizations, owns so 
much as 4% of our stock. 


“Where does 
the money go?” 


“Ever try to explain to your wife what happened to 
all the money you've earned in a year’s time? Well, 
pleasant or not, reviewing expenditures is something 
every family has to contend with. And every busi- 
ness, too. I know. I’m in the accounting department 
of Standard Oil, and I’ve put in many an hour on the 
annual profit and loss statement for Standard Oil and 
its subsidiary companies. I’ve found that the prob- 
lems of company finances are a lot like personal 
financial problems. 

“Like you, we took in a certain amount of money 
during 1951. In our case, $1,764,930,319 to be exact. 
And here’s what happe ned to it... 

“Over half, or 58%, represented the cost of things 
we had to buy such as crude oil, materials, and serv- 
ices, plus charges made for wear and tear. A great 
deal of the money we spent went eventually into the 
payrolls of the thousands of companies who supply 
us —and so helped maintain many other businesses 
in thousands of communities. 

“Our next biggest item at Standard—even bigger 
than our payroll—was for taxes. In fact, 19.1% of 
what we took in was paid out in taxes, including our 
own taxes and those we collect from our customers 
for national, state and local governments. And that 
figure does not include the many ‘hidden’ taxes 
which both you and we pay! 

“Wages, salaries and benefits for our 49,700 em- 
ployees accounted for 14.5% of what the company 
took in. 

“At this point, all costs of doing business have 
been taken care of. And here’s what happened to the 
re maining 8.4%, of the money. . 

“We used 5.9% to improve our service to our cus- 
tomers, rs investment in oil wells, refineries, 
service stations, etc. 

“The balance, or 2.5% was paid in dividends to 
Standard Oil’s 116,800 stockholder-owners, including 
over 24,000 of us who are employees. 

“Everything considered, it was a good year. That's 
where all the money went and we feel sure you'll 
agree it was used to serve you well.”’ 


Standard Oil Company (moiana) 


MONEY WELL SPENT assures more prog- 
ress in helping dealers like Ralph Nolan 
keep customers like Raymond Morris roll- 
ing. The many thousands of independent 
businessmen who are Standard Oil dealers 
offer you quality petroleum products at 
reasonable prices. Gasoline, for example, 
now sells at approximately 1925 prices; 
(only the tax is higher). Yet, two gallons to- 
day do the work that then took three. 


year our stock- 


individual owns 
No one of the 


The third in the 1952 series of Standard Oil interpretive advertisements 
tells what happened to the money the company took in during 1951. 
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FOILED 


A friend of ours has a humorous little saying framed 
on his desk. It reads like this— 


"They told him it couldn't be done. 

With a smile he went right to it. 

He tackled the thing that couldn't be done— 
And couldn't do it.” 


The moral behind it, he tells us, is that a person 
can't accomplish a job he knows nothing about. 


EDITOR & PUBLISHER is published every week to inform 
people on everything that goes on in the busy, fascinating 
newspaper world. In that way, men and women whose jobs 
bring them in contact with the newspaper field will be 
able to tackle their jobs with a fuller comprehension. 


Newspapermen, advertisers, agency men all know how important 
it is to their jobs to keep posted on the latest events 

about newspapers by regularly reading EDITOR & PUBLISHER. 
THEY won't be foiled in their jobs. 


And you won't be either—if you make sure of getting 
E & P every week. 


A subscription costs a mere $5.00 for 52 news-packed issues. 


INTERNATIONAL YEAR BOOK 
LINAGE TABULATION 

ANNUAL SYNDICATE DIRECTORY 
MECHANICAL TABULATION ISSUE 


only EDITOR & PUBLISHER 


includes these special services 
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TIMES TOWER + TIMES SQUARE + NEW YORK 36, N. Y. 


Subscription rates—United States and Latin America, $5.00; 
Canada, $5.50; foreign, $6.00. 





